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LETTERS 


A Fine Contribution to 
the Literature of Banking 


Mr. GEorGE BoyLe 
Editor The Dark Horse 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., London, England 


dear Mr. Boyle: 

regret that the circulation of The Dark 
Horse in the United States is so limited. It 
would be my wish that every banker 
worthy of the name and every sincere 
student of banking in America were privi- 
leged to read “‘Cameos of Banking Through 
the Ages,” compiled and illustrated by 
members of the staff of Lloyds Bank and 
presented as a supplement to your Christ- 
mas Number. 

“Cameos” is a happy combination of the 

rosaic Calendar for 1930 and banking 
Each of them, projected from 
its background of each of the twelve months, 
I recognize as yours alone. If there is a 
ponderous phrase in any of them, I have 
yet to encounter it—and I am through 
September, the “Keepers of Runnynge 
Cashes,” which falters nowhere. To select 
from an entire period of banking history— 
“Prehistoric,” ‘“‘China,” “Assyria,” 
Hebrews,” “‘The Longobards,” ‘Greece,’ 
“Rome,” down to ““Today”—for condensa- 
tion to 300 words, is achievement; to make 
such condensations supremely interesting, 
from the 5) down to the new Head 
Office of Lloyds Bank “facing Lombard 
Street and Cornhill,” is a gift inimitably 
Boyle. 

For aptness of design, in both color and 
pen-and-ink, the drawings embellishing 
“Cameos” are incomparable. 

Your “calendar” called ““Cameos” be- 
longs in every bank library—but I shall 
not part with mine. 

HERBERT SHRYER 


See page 7 
Sirs: 

For a dozen years or more, I have been 
an omnivorous reader of Lincoln material. 
It seems to me that an article interpreting 
to banker readers, might be written for 
your February number on Lincoln’s activi- 
ties in matters of public finance. 

I have in mind not Civil War finance, but 
particularly his pronounced leadership in 
behalf of the State Bank of Illinois at 
Springfield, an unfortunate venture, while 
he was a member of the Illinois Legislature 
(1834-1842), and his advocacy at that time, 
of a Bank of the United States in opposition 
to the Andrew Jackson policy. Perhaps, 
also, his views on an independent treasury. 

Dr. William E. Barton’s ‘Lincoln’ 
barely touches on Lincoln’s championship 
of the State Bank in the Legislature—a 
thoroughly honest but none too well founded 
piece of work by Lincoln—whereas Bever- 
idge’s recent “Life of Lincoln” goes into it 
in some detail, drawing from House Jour- 
nals and newspapers of the period. Of 
course the material is scattered through 
dozens of other places. 

Tuomas J. MALONE 
Minneapolis 


It Is So Ordered 
Sirs: 

We would very much appreciate your 
permission to reprint in our local paper, 
The Mountain Advocate, Mr. arles 
Moreau Harger’s article “Mr. Customer 
Looks On,” which appeared in your No- 
vember issue. We believe that this article 
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will be of educational value to a great many 

banking customers if permitted to be used 

where it will reach the general public. 
Witson, Cashier 

First National Bank 

Barbourville, Ky. 

See page 28 

Sirs: 

Here is a case of real life—of a woman 
who wishes her husband had been a little 
more friendly to bankers. 

I know the average man likes to feel that, 
after he’s gone, things will go well with his 
family. We all save and plan for the future. 
Insurance? Yes, Arthur Jergens had it. 
Stocks? Sure, he had saved and bought 
some. Live well and give his wife and 
children a good home? Of course he did. 

But now he’s gone and she’s faced with 
the problem of living on a third of what he 
used to provide her. 


Clearing House 
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STUART H. HAMILTON 
Mid-Western Representative 
Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, III. 


In a way, it’s a tragedy. It means she 
must move out of the neighborhood she’s 
in, or spend her principal to maintain an 
expensive living standard. It means she 
must take in boarders, or sell household 
goods, or humble herself otherwise to meet 
current expenses. 

Her grief is tough enough to bear, but 
the unnecessary expenses connected with 
death have hurt her most. Legal red-tape 
could have been avoided by having a livin 
trust. Probate fees would have been saved. 
The embarrassment of hunting up bonds- 
men. And, worst of all, a serious stock 
market loss would have been avoided. 

It seems to me that here is an actual 
case where banks have done some educa- 
tional work but haven’t started early 
enough. Why educate the widows—why 
not the wives 

My real name is not 

“D. J. DEFOE” 
Somewhere in Ohio 
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incoln’s Schooling Finance 


The Legislative Days 
of the 1830's Cost 
Illinois $6,000,000 
—But Who Shall Say 
It Wasn’t Well Spent ? 


By Thomas J. Malone 


and Indiana, that she gave Abraham Lincoln to the 

Nation. Illinois was the training ground which devel- 
oped him from an obscure rustic into the lone, giant figure 
of his century. It is not often recalled perhaps that, though 
his actual schooling in his whole life amounted to less than 
a full year, Illinois in a certain eight-year period spent 
millions of dollars toward his education. One may wonder 
whether anybody in the Prairie State today thinks that the 
money was not well spent or that any equal investment 
ever returned greater dividends. 

The story of that eight-year period invites telling. 


|’ is the glory of Illinois, a glory shared with Kentucky 


O* an April day in the year 1837 a young man, just 

turned twenty-eight, moneyless and in debt, with two 
saddle-bags containing all his possessions, rode on a bor- 
rowed horse into the little town of Springfield, then of about 
1,500 inhabitants, and sought a lodging and a place to eat. 
It was A. Lincoln, late of New Salem —member of the lower 
House in the General Assembly of Illinois and lawyer re- 
cently admitted to the bar, former postmaster and deputy 
surveyor, former captain and private in the Black Hawk 
War, former store clerk and proprietor, former grist-and- 
sawmill hand, former raftsman, former rail splitter and 
corn planter and man of all work —come into his kingdom. 
He told a friend of his empty pockets, and that good friend 
at once invited him to share his bed. Another friend wel- 
comed him to his family table. Neither said anything to 
him about payment. These living arrangements, without 
expense to him, continued, it is said, for more than four 
years —until his marriage —to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. Herndon, Lincoln’s law partner, so relates in his 
biography, and Beveridge in his recent work repeats the 
statement. 

Yet this destitute newcomer to Springfield, as a member 
of the Finance Committee in the House and as Whig floor 
leader there, had a few months before taken a leading part 
in launching his state on a scheme of internal improvements 
which all but wrecked that young commonwealth, and in 
promoting a state bank venture which was linked with the 
improvement scheme and which went down when that did. 

The year 1837 was an unusually important one in 


The earliest known likeness—the daguerreotype of 1848 


Lincoln’s life for reasons besides his moving to Springfield 
and his beginning practice there. A few weeks before, he 
had won the long fight in the Legislature for the transfer of 
the state capital from Vandalia to Springfield, the seat of 
government of his own County of Sangamon. As necessary 
prelude to winning votes for Springfield, he and his col- 
leagues from Sangamon —the “‘Long Nine” —had maneu- 
vered the passage of the Internal Improvement Law, and 
he had been one of the leaders in linking this proposed 
system of improvements to the two state banks whose 
history embodies his earliest contribution to public finance. 
The national panic of that year strengthened his belief in 
the wisdom and efficacy of a United States Bank, as 
opposed to the views of Andrew Jackson and Martin 
Van Buren. 

The slavery question, too, had engaged the House in 
1837 as a result of increasing agitation by the Abolitionists 
in many states, and out of it had come that protest signed 
by himself and a colleague in which they declared that 
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slavery was a moral issue. While 
assenting to the opinion of the House 
that the abolition movement was doing 
more harm than good, they advanced 
a belief that “the institution of slavery 
is founded on both injustice and bad 
policy.” Late in the year, Lovejoy, 
the Abolitionist, was killed in Illinois 
by a rioting pro-slavery mob. 

In that summer, Daniel Webster 
spoke in Springfield, arguing against 
Van Buren’s proposal of an independ- 
ent treasury, the Sub-treasury system, 
and impressing the young Lincoln 
with his appeal to support the Con- 
stitution. 

Lincoln’s biggest fight of his four 
terms in the Legislature was the one 
for the removal of the State capital. 
Before entering his first session, in 
1834, he had decided to make Spring- 
field his home and that city became 
the center of his 
professional and 
political hopes. 
His activities as 
a lawmaker in 
the early years 
were connected 
with that one 
central purpose; 
his later ones 
were devoted 
largely to entan- 
glements from 
_ lawmaking allied 
to that success. 

In his first, 
and unsuccess- 
ful, campaign for 
the Legislature 


learning. His votes were, for the most 
part, in support of the national bank. 
The Legislature, the social and busi- 
ness contacts of the capital, were prov- 
ing a great school for the country boy, 
the new arrival from the hamlet of 
New Salem. He was to meet there 
such men as Douglas, Browning, 


Shields and McClernand, match wits 
with them, learn from them. The 
Legislature of Illinois was Lincoln’s 
university. 

In his first session a law was passed 


THE BURROUGHS 


custom of not redeeming notes of one 
branch at any other. The refusal was 
a severe blow to the State Bank, affect- 
ing the specie situation and the value 
of its notes. 

Now came about that combination 
of interests that joined the fortunes of 
the two state banks with the internal 
improvement program, and led to the 
removal of the capital for which Lin- 
coln and his colleagues from Sangamon 
wrought so mightily. 

Illinois, a young state, was growing 
rapidly. Towns were springing up 
everywhere. The town lot market, 
according to Governor Ford in his 
history of Illinois, written in the forties, 
was active and its promoters sought to 
speed it by launching a state-wide 
program of internal improvements at 
state expense. Soon the people caught 
the fever, and the whole state became 
obsessed with a 
mania for build- 
ing railroads, 
canals, roads, for 
dredging rivers, 
for divers other 
works. This 
would ‘“‘encour- 
age rapid settle- 
ment of the 
state, bring in 
outside wealth, 
develop native 
resources.” 

Against the 
arguments of 
conservative 
members, Whigs 


and Democrats 


in 1832, he is said 
to have stated in 
a speech two principles which were to 
retain his allegiance as a lawmaker: 
“T am in favor of a national bank. I am 
in favor of the internal improvement 
system. . .” He was referring to 
national issues. 

In the Assembly two years later he 
found the national bank issue one of 
major interest and discussion. Presi- 
dent Jackson had pressed his attack 
on the Bank of the United States, 
ordering that no more public funds be 
deposited therein, and had capped this 
with removal of government money on 
deposit in the bank. The battle raged 
hotly in Congress and throughout the 
country, the Democrats supporting 
Jackson, and the Whigs as stoutly sup- 
porting the bank, under the leadership 
of such men as Clay and Webster. 

Members of the Illinois Legisla- 
ture took sides strongly and the two 
houses became arenas for discussion 
of the bank question and associated 
issues. Able men debated every aspect 
of the weighty constitutional principles 
involved in the bank imbroglio, both 
inside and outside the legislative 
chambers. Lincoln is said to have 
listened much and spoken little; he was 


State House in Vandalia, Illinois, built 1837, in which some of Lincoln’s legislative sessions were held 


inaugurating the State Bank of Illinois 
to be located at Springfield, Lincoln 
voting for the bill. Creation of the 
bank was outgrowth of a belief that if 
the national government would not 
conduct a bank, the states must pro- 
vide institutions in its place. Closing 
out of the Bank of the United States, 
with the consequent withdrawal of 
specie from circulation, pointed to the 
necessity of a state bank to supply 
currency, bank notes, to protect the 
people from inferior paper from other 
states. 

The State Bank was begun with a 
capital of $1,500,000, of which the 
state might subscribe $100,000 and 
individuals the rest. It was provided 
that the bank should forfeit its charter 
if for sixty days it failed to pay specie 
for its notes. The Bank of Illinois, at 
Shawneetown, which had been revived 
after a dormant period, received an 
extension of its charter the same year. 

The State Bank, the one at Spring- 
field, was soon operating with branches 
in nine other cities. It sought to be 
named a United States depository, 
only to be refused on two grounds — 
its alleged unconstitutionality and its 


in the Legisla- 
ture joined in 
passing the Internal Improvement Law 
of 1837. An omnibus measure, it pro- 
vided for constructing the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal, the Illinois Central 
and other railways, for dredging and 
minor works in nearly every county of 
the state. It involved an expenditure 
of millions of dollars. 


AND where to get those millions? 

Easy. From the state banks, for- 
sooth —some of them at least. The in- 
ternal improvement advocates, count- 
ing on gratifying dividends from the 
State Bank at Springfield, put through 
the Legislature authorization for a 
$2,000,000 increase in the stock of the 
State Bank, the whole to be taken by 
the state and paid for by state bonds 
at not less than par. An additional 
subscription of $1,000,000 was voted 
the bank at Shawneetown on like 
terms. The improvement visionaries 
would avoid raising the taxes by simply 
applying dividends from the bank 
stock to pay interest on the bonds. 
Further, they contended that the bonds 
would command a high premium in the 
American and European markets. The 
completed works themselves would, 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


in time, repay their construction costs. 
It was the theory of perpetual motion 
in finance —of eating, yet having. 
Lincoln believed in the State Bank, 
both in principle and as a Springfield 
institution. He was party likewise to 
the internal improvement nightmare. 
But first and most of all, he wanted 
the capital for Springfield. He re- 
frained from taking part in the debate 
on the improvement bill, but he and 
the others of the “Long Nine” went 
about conferring with other members 
of House and Senate, frankly trading 
and log-rolling to gain their supreme 


vestigation, that the people were not 
demanding one, that the bank had 
given them a sound currency and the 
attack on it was purely political. How- 
ever, an investigation was ordered. 

A joint committee thereupon ex- 
amined the State Bank and gave out 
a report favorable to it, holding its 
investments sound, its management 
prudent and its condition safe. Yet 
both Lincoln and the committee were 
wrong. When the State Bank failed 
not five years later, it was revealed 
that its management and conduct had 
been, at the time, far from what the 


Nine 


neither abandon nor curtail the internal 
improvement program. Lincoln voted 
for the bank interests on every meas- 
ure; he voted nay on a bill to repeal the 
improvement act. The following Leg- 
islature continued the suspension 
warrant. For three years the state 
persisted in its effort to put through 
its ‘“‘ruinous policy” of internal im- 
provements. 


HERE is no need to detail the vari- 

ous events that ended with the col- 
lapse of both banks and of the improve- 
ment scheme. The State Bank had 
been regarded as a Whig institution; its 
president and most of its directors and 
other officers were Whigs and it was 
located in a Whig city. Opposition to 
the state banks had been growing with 
the radicals of the Democratic party, 
resulting in an investigation by the 
Legislature of the Springfield institu- 
tion in a special session of 1839-1840. 
The investigation disclosed irregulari- 
ties to disturb even its most ardent 
friends. Among them were loans to 
finance pork, land and lead speculation, 
and to serve the ambition of Alton to 
out-rival St. Louis for the upper 
Mississippi trade. 

Ford says: “I think the State Bank 
must have lost by all its Alton opera- 
tions .near a million dollars, and,was 
nearly insolvent before the second 
year of existence, though the fact was 
not known to the people.” 


gamon had the largest delegation in 
the Legislature; it had trading power. 

So the Internal Improvement Bill 
became a law, and so the next day, 
February 28, 1837, the capital was 
voted to Springfield. 

Then came the panic of that year, 
ascribed by the Whigs to Jackson’s 
onslaught on the United States Bank 
but contributed to, of course, by other 
causes of distress both within and out- 
side America. The business depression 
was too much for the internal improve- 
ment program. Large loans had al- 
ready been made in America and in 
Europe, but now the state could not 
borrow money to push the work. The 
two state banks, affected by the gen- 
eral collapse, suspended specie pay- 
ments in May. Banks all over the 
United States were doing likewise. 

Only four months before, Lincoln 
had opposed resolutions in the House 
calling for a legislative investigation 
of the State Bank’s management and 
operation. In the debate he led the 
bank’s supporters, contending that 
there was no occasion for such an in- 


—S-T. LOGAN & E. D. BAKER, 


.Arrorngys anp CounseELiors AT Law. 
ILL practice, in conjunction, in the Cir- 


: : Courts of this Judicial District, and n the Circuit 
; | Courts of the Counties of Pike, Schuyler and Peorias 
aim —votes for Springfield. And San- 


Springfield, march, 1887. 


The Second Presbyterian 
Church in Springfield in 
which the Lower House 
of the Legislature met in 
1840 after the removal of 
the capital and before the 
new State House in 


J.T. STUART AND A. LINCOLN, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, will practice,| 
conjointly, in the Courts of this Judicial Circuit. 
No. 4 Hoffman's Rew,’ up stairs. 
Springfield, april 12, 1837. 4 


Springfield was available. 
On the right is a facsimile 
of Lincoln’s first pro- 
fessional card as printed 
in the ‘amon Journal, 
Springfield, April 12, 1837 


ve partnership heretofore existing between the un‘ 
dersigned, has been dissolved by mutual consent.— 
| The business will be found in the hands 


of John T. Stuart. 
JOHN T, STUART, 


f 


committee had believed and reported. 
Examination of the Bank at Shawnee- 
town resulted in a like clearance. 

When the two state banks suspended 
‘specie payments, they had on deposit 
more than $700,000 of public money. 
They had been made the fiscal agents 
of the Canal and the railroads, and, as 
Ford states, if they went down they 
would carry the internal improvement 
system with them. 

The Legislature dealt with the emer- 
gency by legalizing the suspension, in 
a special session called within the 
sixty day period, and so prevented for- 
feiture of charter, but it would 


_ Aprill2,1887. 84 HENRY E. DUMMER. 


However, the Legislature continued, 
in the main, to stand by the State Bank. 

In the midst of grave state problems 
Lincoln always found time for national 
politics. The “Tippecanoe” campaign 
was coming on and the Whigs of the 
country were out hammering Van 
Buren’s Sub-treasury plan, his substi- 
tute for the United States Bank. In 
a Springfield forum, Lincoln delivered 
a rather notable address against the 
plan. An independent treasury, he 
charged, would entail woe upon the 
country. After collecting the public 
moneys, it would hoard them in “iron 
boxes’”” instead of lending them to 


(Continued on page 61) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Process of 
Change From the 
Unit Banker to 
the New Type, 
as the Bank of 
Italy Sees Him 


cBy Arnold J. Mount 


President, Bank of Italy, 
San Francisco 


reached the decision to estab- 

lish one of its branches in a 
prosperous community in California. 
What actually followed was the ac- 
quisition of an existing local bank; 
one that had grown up with the com- 
munity and had fostered its develop- 
ment. It meant more than the taking 
over of a physical property, or the 
substitution of a finer building and 
more expensive equipment, for these 
are regarded of relatively small value 
as compared to the good will created 
by the bank’s executive officers and 
operating employees. 

Except for the change of name and 
the introduction of broader manage- 
ment policies, the local bank continues 
to function as before with the same 
staff, even with the same board of 
directors now constituted as an ad- 
visory board. It is in all respects a 
community bank, managed by local 
men, but with larger capacity, and a 
broader banking service by reason of 
its association with a state-wide organi- 
zation which has established branches 
in other communities scattered over 
the length and breadth of California. 
In most instances the president of the 
former unit bank is retained as mana- 
ger,or in other administrative capacity. 

But a significant change has taken 
place —the transformation of a unit 
banker into the new type of branch 
banker. From outward appearances, 
the change in management may have 
been effected over night, but the mak- 
ing over of the unit bank’s personnel 
is necessarily a more gradual process. 
By virtue of the new association with 
a branch banking organization, the 
unit banker broadens his scope of 
activity, and is better prepared to 


O a certain day the Bank of Italy 


keep} pace with the demands of his 
community. 

A fundamental policy of the Bank 
of Italy is to enter a community that 
is known to have possibilities for 
growth, in population, in commerce 
and industry and in agriculture. Con- 
sequently none of the communities 
where our branches have been estab- 
lished can be considered virgin terri- 
tory in the exact sense of the word. 
The extent of the pioneering is to pro- 
vide banking facilities commensurate 
with the community’s present needs, 
yet to be prepared to expand these 
facilities to keep pace with normal 
growth. 


Mr. Mount 


The manager of our branch has more 
power than he enjoyed as a unit banker 
before the advent of branch banking 
in the particular community, for larger 
lines of credit are available and he is 
permitted to use his independent 
judgment in the placing of loanable 
funds, subject of course to such re- 
quirements as would be dictated by 
prudent banking. Further, he benefits 
by the skilled guidance of technically 
trained men in the central organization. 

It is significant that except in un- 
usual circumstances these loans are 
looked into by the credit executives 
only when the branch manager had 
used his independent judgment and 
had actually consummated the trans- 
action. Such Head Office administra- 


tion with regard to loans is not intended 
to curb the power of the branch man- 
ager, but rather to guide his course of 
action under the prevailing conditions, 
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and to make available data of interest 
to him, as well as to the managers of 
branches in other communities. 

With wise counsel and the proper 
administrative control, the branch 
manager avoids many of the pitfalls 
in the path of the unit banker. Many 
losses in unit banks have been suffered 
because interests were centered en- 
tirely about community activities and 
the sense of actual values had become 
distorted. A land boom excites the 
banker as it does everybody else in the 
community, and may affect his judg- 
ment in the matter of loans. 

In California. we had to contend 
with a condition of inflated values 
existing in some agricul- 
tural districts. One of 
our first acts was to make 
a comprehensive survey of 
land values throughout 
the entire state. It was 
far from our purpose to 
reduce the matter to a 
deadly uniformity appli- 
cable under all conditions, 
but rather to appraise 
values in the respective 
communities with full re- 
gard to conditions then 
prevailing. What is good 
banking in one community 
is not always good bank- 
ing in another; in all cases, 
accurate knowledge of 
facts is essential. 
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JN the case in point we not 

only guided the course 
of action of each of our 
branch managers, but 
actually helped to set the 
pace for the unit bankers. 
The logical result was that 
land values were restored 
to their proper relation- 
ship and the communities 
concerned were aided to resume 
normal growth. 

The diversified agricultural and in- 
dustrial interests in the state of Cali- 
fornia created the opportunity for 
branch banking on a vast scale. The 
prosperity of the whole state is founded 
on the seasonal and diversified activi- 
ties in the various districts. The 
branch bank organization mobilizes 
its resources to flow into the respective 
communities at the right season and 
under proper conditions. Banking on 
a state-wide scale throws added respon- 
sibility on the loaning organization as 
Well as on the individual officers. The 
very existence of the branch system 
depends on its ability to finance the 
diversified needs of the various com- 
munities. And it is our policy to see 
to it that the individual branch shoul- 
ders the responsibility of adequately 
financing the industrial and agricul- 
tural interests which sustain the 
community. 


bigger jobs. 


The average unit bank is handi- 
capped in its effort to serve the diver- 
sified industrial needs of the com- 
munity. Loanable funds are limited. 
If the industrial development of any 
town be at a standstill, loaning facili- 
ties may adequately measure up to 
actual requirements. But even the 
smallest communities have a habit of 
suddenly bursting into new channels 
of progress. It is not at all unusual 
for a million dollar industry to locate 
in a small town, in order to benefit 
from such natural advantages as near- 
ness to raw materials, a ready supply 
of skilled labor, or advantageous 
transportation facilities. In California 


hat are the branchbanker’s 
opportunities? Unlimited. 
As the business of the branch 
increases, the manager shares the 
profits as well as the adminis- 
trative responsibilities. 
important still, greener pastures 
await him. Bigger branches and 
A big organization 
always needs big men. For this is 
the age of efficiency in big busi- 
ness;and banking is big business.”’ 


we have witnessed the expansion of the 
canning industry, marked by the 
establishment of big canning plants 
in the very heart of the agricultural 
districts. Even the agriculturalists 
banded together into co-operatives 
have created heavy demands for finan- 
cing, such as the average local banker 
was not prepared to meet. The inev- 
itable result was that the local banker 
lost his grip in his logical field, and the 
local enterprises sought other contacts. 
This situation was foreseen by Mr. 
Giannini. 

“IT was convinced,” he said, “‘that 
industry, commerce and agriculture 
were becoming so big that they could 
not obtain adequate banking facilities 
in their own communities. Most busi- 
ness men in the smaller centers were 
forced to have at least two banking 
connections; one in the local field and 
one in a city at a distance. The small 
unit bank, by law and by reason of its 
limited resources, could only care for 


More 
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the needs of the smaller merchants and 
business men.” 

Formerly those at the head of these 
enterprises made periodic trips to San 
Francisco to arrange for loans neces- 
sary to their operation. Such a condi- 
tion was not satisfactory, from the 
viewpoint of the banker or of the 
borrower. Intimate contact, essential 
to good banking, was limited by reason 
of the distance which separated the 
banker from his customer. Branch 
banking supplied this contact, and 
afforded the branch banker opportu- 
nity to prove the worth of his system. 

The branch manager must limit him- 
self in his outside connections, for 
while it is desirable that 
he be active in strictly 
community enterprises, 
giving as much of his time 
as is necessary to public 
service, at the same time 
it is equally desirable that 
he approach his daily task 
with an open mind as to 
the community’s needs. 
He cannot make loans 
wisely when his judgment 
is biased by reason of 
his personal identification 
with certain industrial 
groups. To promote a 
healthy community 
growth, it essential 
that proper attention be 
given to the needs of every 
industry. 

That attitude on our 
part is not peculiarly a 
product of branch banking. 
Its wisdom was impressed 
on me in my earlier years 
when I held a clerical 
position in a unit bank 
not farfrom San Francisco. 
The only way to make a 
successful banker out of 
myself, I was counselled, was to attend 
strictly to banking. When, later on, I be- 
came associated with the Bank of Italy 
organization the lesson was repeated, 
but with more emphasis. Mr. Giannini 
himself abandoned a prosperous busi- 
ness just as soon as he entered banking. 
In our organization we have men who 
formerly served as the executive heads 
of important business concerns but who 
now retain none of these affiliations. 
Many of the principal officers started 
as branch employees and advanced — 
rapidly in the organization because 
their abilities as practical bankers 
were recognized. The type of banker 
developed by the branch system is 
particularly desirable in any commu- 
nity because behind him is an organi- 
zation of specialists whose sole reason 
for existence is to gather facts helpful 
to him in interpreting conditions to his 
customers and serving them in the 
conduct of their affairs. 

No single officer of the Bank of Italy 
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Head Office in San Francisco (above) and the San Diego 
branch—one of the most important in the state-wide system 


may dominate the policies of the or- 
ganization. We have guarded against 
such tendency by evolving the com- 
mittee system of administration. We 
have our advisory committee as well 
as our board of directors and the gen- 
eral executive committee. There is a 
board of management for each of the 
two regional offices in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. Other major com- 
mittees discuss policies relating to 
loans, personnel, building, investments 
and the administration of trusts. The 
officers who sit on these committees 
represent every shade of thought and 
specialized activity. Any policy 
evolved is the concern of the entire 
organization, and receives the careful 
study of the entire group. In like 
manner in the community where such 
policies are put into effect by the 
branch manager and his staff, there is 
a local advisory board truly repre- 
sentative of the town’s industrial, 
agricultural and community interests. 
In many respects the advisory board 
corresponds to the board of directors 
of a unit bank. It differs, however, 
in that it is made up of men who repre- 
sent the diversified activities of the 
community, rather than of men who 
represent a dominant industry or a 
few industries. 

The central organization counsels 
the branch manager on matters of 
broad policy and practical banking 
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procedure, while the local advisory 
board keeps him informed on commun- 
ity conditions and developments. With 
such two-fold co-operation the branch 
manager has an opportunity to extend 
more intelligent banking service and in 
consequence, he can increase the bank’s 
value to the individual customer. 

Between the branch manager and 
the central organization is the district 
supervisor. With three hundred 
branches scattered over the state, 
some of them three and four hundred 
miles from the Head Office, the staff of 
district supervisors performs an in- 
valuable service. 

As I have said, the transformation 
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of the unit bank is a gradual process of 
readjustment. The system already 
employed at the unit bank is studied 
by our inspectors and the introduction 
of the new methods undertaken with 
the minimum of revision. The changes 
necessary are suggested to the branch 
manager, who himself is grappling 
with the problem from the viewpoint 
and working habits of his own organi- 
zation. He knows just when and how 
to present the improvements to the 
staff, for he has worked with them and 
is fully cognizant of their abilities and 
limitations. In a surprisingly short 
period the branch bank personnel has 
fully adjusted itself to newer and 
better systems. 
The custom- 
ers visit the 
bank, see the 
same faces, 
carry on their 
business just as 
before and 
quickly realize 
that nothing 
has changed 
except the 
name plate on 
the door. Still 
there is some 
hesitancy. 
They look to 
the branch 
manager. Will 
he occupy the 
same position 
of importance? 
Will he have 
the power to 
make loans? 
Soon they 
begin to find 
out for them- 
selves that not 
only has he the 
power to pass 
on loans, but 
to act more 
promptly than 
was the case 
before. He is 
still the good- 
natured banker 
of old, only he 
shows a_ tendency to scrutinize 
every financial statement. What is 
the loan for? What is the program for 
liquidation? Now, this is real banking 
for a go-getting community. The 
process of education is well under way. 
The community needs are studied. 
Loan rates have been lowered when 
it was found that rates charged were 
higher than those prevailing at other 
branches in the same district. The 
branch bank, although the outgrowth 
of an already locally established insti- 
tution, is prepared to pioneer its way, 
but in the long run it must pay its own 
way. The pioneering stage may neces- 
sitate a gradual outlay of thousands of 
(Continued on page 60) 
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egal Aspects 
Corporation 
Insurance 


In the Absence of Deci- 
sions and Statutes, We 
Can Only Accept Certain 
General Principles and From 
These Reason by Analogy 


cBy P. P. Pullen 


Chicago Title and Trust Company 


O long as business insurance trusts 
were written involving only the 
relation of stockholder to stock- 
holder, or partner to partner, the legal 
questions involved were neither many 
nor difficult of solution. The chief 
question, that of insurable interest, 
has long been pretty well settled as be- 
tween partners. Likewise, it has been 
agreed by authorities for some time 
that a stockholder in a small, close 
corporation —consisting, say, of not 
more than five stockholders—has an 
insurable interest in the lives of the 
other stockholders. This by virtue 
of the fact that the small corporation 
partakes very closely of the character 
of a partnership. 
Trust companies, which work closely 
with insurance men in 


to the agreement and pay the premiums 
on the lives of its stockholders. 


Law of Insurable Interest 


Immediately they were faced with 
the question of whether a corporation 
has an insurable interest in the lives 
of its stockholders. To say that a 
great corporation, such as General 
Motors, has an insurable interest in 
the lives of any of its stockholders 
would, of course, be absurd. By its 
very size and complexity such a cor- 
poration is not a fit subject for a stock 
purchase trust. Even its largest 
stockholders own individually such a 
small proportion of the total stock 
that the death of any one would not 
affect in the slightest the continuation 


the development of in- 
surance trust business, 
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Mr. Pullen 


of the business. When we get down 
to the small corporation with three or 
five stockholders, however, we have 
quite a different situation, both practi- 
cally and legally. Here the loss of one 
stockholder might conceivably put an 
end to the corporation entirely. 

The practical test of insurable in- 
terest is: Has the purchaser a reason- 
able expectancy that he will suffer a 
substantial monetary loss in the event 
of the death of the insured? If he has 
such expectancy, then he has an in- 
surable interest. In the case of the 
small corporations it is reasonable to 
assume that the death of one stock- 
holder and the consequent passing of 
his stock beyond his control and that 
of the surviving stockholders, may 

cause such a change of 
7 conditions as to reflect 


soon came to realize that 
there was a considerable 
degree of sales resistance 
in selling the insurance 
to individual stock- 
holders, resistance which 
was not present where 
the premiums were to 
be paid by the corpora- 
tion instead of the in- 
dividual. Consequently, 
in order to aid in the 
sale of insurance, trust 
men found it advisable 
to develop a method 
whereby the corporation 
would become a party 


ANSURANCE TRUST 
FOR CLOSE CORPORATION 


Although a corporation is not dissolved upon the death of a stock- 
holder th k by will either be by th 


bolder sold by 
administrator of his estate, of else it will be distributed to his heirs. 
This is often unde: rable in the case of close corporations where 
we 4 sold by purch 
it wh. irely ignorant 
“then 
Ifthe hi 
hace probable thet til coment the hands of 
who will draw on the pr thing in the 
way of constructive management. 
Fror the standpoint of the heirs of the deceased stockbolder, it 


is a decided advantage to have a ready market for the stock at 
definite price. 


Uf adequate insurance is carried on the lives of the active stock- 
holders, and the insurance policies, together with the stock, are 
held by Chicago Title & Trust Company as trustee, the surviving 
of a ready market for his 


stock at an ad rice. Thi 
part; 


ment of th ed: fi 


ds, the pay- 
the transfer of 
Goaubadintanianaaretine on the lives of the 
surviving 


ARSUBANCE TRUST 
FOR SOLE PROPRIETORSHIP 


A decedent's estate is subject to all the debts of the business 
where the business was conducted as a sole proprietorship. This 
is truce even though it was operated under a trade name. 


Moreover with the personal character, ability and 
the owner gone from the business there le frequently 
beft for his executor or 


By means of « business insurance trust with Chicage Title & 
Trust Company as Trustee, the owner may provide for the pay- 
ment of the claims of creditors and arrange for the continuance 
of the business as a going concern. 


A business insurance trust is particularly desirable in cases 


The matter of succession and the method of determining the 
price at which the business will be turned over to the employees 
are decided definitely during the lifetime of the proprietor. The 
necessary agrecments are drawn upand left with the trustee, who 
handles all details thereafter. 


ote 


a loss the balance 
sheet of the corporation 
itself. The law on this 
subject now seems to 
be pretty well settled. 


Payment of Premiums 


Having established an 
insurable interest on 
the part of the corpora- 
tion, we are next con- 
fronted by the problem 
of the right of the cor- 
poration to pay pre- 
miums. Where a cor- 
poration insures its key 
men reasonable 
amounts and becomes 
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the beneficiary under the policies, 
there seems to be no question of 
its right to pay the premiums. Like- 
wise, there seems to be no reasonable 
doubt of the corporation’s right to pay 
premiums on the lives of its stock- 
holders, within certain limits. 

It is probable that the corporation 
would not be allowed to pay premiums 
which would amount to an impairment 
of its capital stock where the interests 
of creditors were affected. To make 
it clear that no impairment is intended 
under any circumstances, we have 
found it desirable to insert in our trust 
agreements a clause that the premiums 
are to be paid by the corporation “from 
corporate earnings or surplus.” 


[N some agreements that I have seen, 

the attempt is made to have the 
corporation pay the premiums but to 
have the stock, upon the death of one 
of the stockholders, distributed direct 
to the surviving stockholders instead 
of to the corporation. It goes without 
saying that the right of the corporation 
to pay out its earnings in the form of 
insurance premiums depends entirely 
upon its expectancy of receiving some- 
thing of value in return. In the case 
of insurance on the life of a key man, 
the proceeds are payable direct to the 
corporation in cash. In the case of 
stock purchase insurance, the corpora- 
tion does not receive the cash proceeds 
but instead receives the equivalent 
value in its own stock. The value, in 
either event, is there and it is the 
expectation of ultimately receiving 
this value that gives the corporation 
its right to pay the premiums. 

To be sure, the stock may ultimately 
be distributed to the surviving stock- 
holders but it must be done through 
the medium of the corporation. Once 
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the stock of the deceased stockholder 
is received into the corporate treasury, 
it may be disposed of in one of three 
ways: It may be distributed as a 
stock dividend; it may be held in the 
treasury as treasury stock; it may be 
cancelled and the capital stock reduced 
to that extent. In the latter case, of 
course, the value of the remaining 
stock is proportionately increased. 


Right of Corporation to Purchase 
its Stock 


A stock purchase trust under which 
the corporation pays the premiums, 
is not possible in all states, due to the 
fact that either by decision or statute, 
corporations of those states are for- 
bidden to purchase their own stock. 
In Kentucky, Vermont and Wyoming 
this right is denied by statute. In 
Kansas, Louisiana, Alabama _ and 
Tennessee the right is denied by 
various court decisions. In_ these 
states, therefore, it would probably be 
necessary for the stockholders to take 
out insurance on the lives of each other 
and pay the premiums themselves. 

In preparing trust agreements, there- 
fore, inquiry must be made as to the 
state of incorporation of the company 
involved. Thus while a corporation 
might be operating almost exclusively 
in Illinois, it might in fact be a Vermont 
corporation and as such would be 
governed by the laws of that state. 


Rights of Minority Stockholders 


So many small corporations are, in 
effect, merely dual partnerships, with 
the necessary qualifying shares held by 
an employee, that the parties at in- 
terest frequently lose sight entirely of 
the fact that there is a minority inter- 
est. The same thing is often true 
where two men own a bare controlling 
interest, exercising entire management, 
and the balance of the stock is scattered 
among a dozen or so small stockhold- 
ers. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that under certain circumstances 
the minority group has a right to be 
heard, and this right is usually exer- 
cised, if at all, when it is calculated to 
cause the most trouble. Many cor- 
porate executives can testify from 
bitter experience that a disgruntled 
minority can cause a disturbance out 
of all proportion to its size. 

On that account, we feel that it is 
much better to get the written con- 
sent of all minority stockholders be- 
fore the trust is established, rather 
than give them an opportunity at a 
later date to go into court and claim 
that the agreement was entered into 
without their knowledge or consent 
and that gross injustice is being done 
to them through the dissipation or 
misuse of corporate assets. 

It is preferable to make the minority 
stockholders parties to the agreement 
and get their signatures to the docu- 
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YOU REALIZE CASH 
FOR YOUR 


BUSINESS INTEREST 
Our Stock Liquidation 


Plan does these four 
things— 


for these remaining in the 


business 

Ne Bemand Liabiti. 

—it preserves uninterrupted 

control $2,000,000 Special Re- 

avoids invasion by out- Assets 823,000,000 

side Interests 


for the family of the deceased 
-stockholder 
fixes a definite valine on 
his interest in the busi- 
ness 


assures prompt sale 
of this interest for cash. 


covers 
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ments. If that is not practical, how- 
ever, they should at least sign the 
minutes of the stockholders meeting 
at which the trust arrangement was 
authorized. A duly certified copy of 
these minutes should accompany the 
trust instrument and should be re- 
ferred to in the trust agreement some- 
what as follows: “This agreement is 
executed by the company pursuant 
to a resolution of the stockholders 
passed at a duly authorized meeting 
of such stockholders, and such resolu- 
tion is hereby made a part of this 
agreement.” 

This may seem like needless caution 
but we believe it is well worth the 
trouble involved in the avoidance of 
possible litigation in the future. 


Tax Liability 


At the death of a stockholder there 
is a transfer of value on which a federal 
estate tax is assessed as well as, in 
nearly all states, an inheritance tax. 
This, of course, would be the case 
whether or not the stock were in trust. 
In most states, insurance proceeds 
payable to a named beneficiary are not 
subject to inheritance taxes.  Insur- 
ance funds so payable are exempt from 
the federal estate tax up to $40,000. 
Since the corporation has paid the in- 
surance premiums, it is proper, then, 
that the tax exemption should redound 
to the benefit of the corporation. There 
is, therefore, but one inheritance tax 
payable and that on the transfer of 
property taking effect at or after the 
death of the stockholder. 

Premiums paid by a corporation on 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Canadian Foreign Service 


Vedado House, residence for staff men from various 
branches in Havana 


N alternative title to this article 
might read ““Comings and Go- 
ings,”’ for it deals with the march 

of men, north and south, east and west, 
not in battalions, but singly, one by 
one, traveling from one post to an- 
other, leaving behind them relatives, 
friends, memories, looking forward 
with eager anticipation, to a new life 
amid strange surroundings, full of hope 
and enthusiasm for a wider experience, 
greater knowledge and ultimate reward 
in their chosen career. Such may be 
written of the bankers of Canada, or 
at least those who are connected with 
a Canadian bank that has foreign 
branches. 

To be transplanted from a small 
prairie town in the Canadian West to 
an island in the Indies, or a city in 
South America, does not fall to the lot 
of every Canadian banker, but it does 
to many, especially to those who are 
eager for foreign service and prepare 
themselves for it. 

Canadian banks, for nearly half a 
century now, have followed the flag of 
commerce, watched the trend of trade 
and established their own branch 
banks in foreign lands where Canadian 
produce and products were sold and 
where an exchange of trade has grown 
up. Indeed, it might truly be said that 
they have done as much if not more 
than any other agency to nurse 
Canada’s foreign trade and build her 
markets abroad. 

But that chapter of Canadian bank- 
ing is another story. It has its roman- 
tic as well as its practical and economic 
side. Here we deal with the march of 
men, the pioneers who have carried 
the flag of these Canadian banks into 
foreign lands and helped to build up a 
great chain of foreign branches that 
developed a great and growing inter- 
national business. 


How the Royal 
Bank Trains 
Its Men for the 
Posts South 


By 


C. P. C. Downman 


The Royal Bank of Canada, 


Montreal 


The Royal Bank of Canada, which 
has the largest number of foreign 
branches, something over one hundred, 
established in thirty-two different 
countries, opened its first foreign 
branch in Havana in 1899 and today 
has forty-four branches operating 
throughout the island Republic. 

Recently it established two branches 
in Panama, at either end of the Canal, 
in Panama and Colon. It is interesting 
to look at the staff register. We find a 
staff gathered together at these two 
branches from Cartagena, Colombia; 
Cuba, Lima, Alberta, Paris, London, 
Montreal, Montevideo, Buenos Aires. 
A widely gathered staff all concen- 
trating on a new branch, all bringing 
a fund of knowledge of international 
banking, all, at one time or another in 
years gone by having received their 
early bank training in some Canadian 
branch. Probably some have worked 
together before in a far flung and re- 
mote branch. 

No one would associate banking in a 
mining town of northern Ontario, or a 
farming settlement in Manitoba, with 
banking in, say, Caracas, Venezuela, 
as having anything in common. One 
would naturally expect a_ banking 
system of an entirely different caliber, 
but that is where one would be wrong, 
for the boy from Manitoba could step 
into his bank’s branch in Caracas and, 


‘save for a change in atmosphere, cli- 


matic and otherwise, and a difference 
in the local currency being handled, 
carry on. The same old familiar led- 
gers and cash books, the same sta- 
tionery and forms, the same internal 
routine —merely his own branch trans- 
planted to a different setting. Stand- 
ardization may be the right word — 
even the advertising has a familiar 
ring about it, but is dressed up a little 
differently. That chap in the picture, 


Georgetown, British Guiana—typical of branches 
providing living quarters for the manager 


surely he had an overcoat and felt hat 
in the Canadian newspaper and here 
he is with a white tropical suit and a 
straw hat, but the face is the same and 
he is still leaning against the counter 
making his deposit at The Royal. Yes, 
with 900 branches scattered across the 
face .of the globe, standardization, 
with reservations and amendments, 
means a lot in banking routine. 

Through years of experience, the 
bank has found it a wise policy to staff 
their foreign branches, as much as is 
possible or practical, depending upon 
the material available, with native men 
and women. In some countries law 
dictates a certain percentage of native 
employees. Not only does the question 
of language and a knowledge of the 
ways and customs of a country enter 
into it, but also the more subtle ques- 
tion of a foreign bank doing business 
in opposition to local or native banks. 
But the question of native staff has its 
limitations —the great question being 
one of banking experience and an in- 
timate knowledge of internal routine 
and banking practice, so that at most 
branches there will be a sprinkling of 
northern men occupying the senior 
positions such as managers, assistant 
managers or accountants. 

The building up of this great banking 
force in foreign fields has been a matter 
of years of painstaking care in selection 
and training —most of which has, and 
still does, fall upon the shoulders of the 
Canadian trained and _ experienced 
bankers, who are transferred to the 
foreign field. 

Officers for southern branches are 
obtained on the volunteer basis. Men 
with six to ten years of training in 
Canada are given the opportunity of 
volunteering for service in the South. 
In practically every instance, only 
single men of over twenty-one years 
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of age are selected and these are very 
carefully chosen as to character, ability, 


adaptability and personality. 


Applicants have it impressed upon 
them by Head Office that if they are 
selected for this course, a certain 
amount of their spare time must be 
given to study and also that service 
in the bank’s branches in the South 
offers greater possibilities for advance- 


ment than in Canada. 


As Spanish is the prevailing language 
in the countries of Central and South 
America, a special course in Spanish is 
conducted by the bank as supplemen- 


tary to the regular courses in 
banking offered in affiliation 
with Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ont., and the Cana- 
dian Bankers Association. This 
course is divided into first and 
second year. The fees of each 
accepted applicant are paid for 
by the bank together with a 
bonus to the student, provided 
he passes the second year ex- 
amination. 

With students scattered at 
branches all over the country, 
instruction is done by mail, sup- 
plemented by the use of grama- 
phone records. When a student 
has the use of a gramaphone at 
his disposal, a set of conversa- 
tional and pronunciation rec- 
. ords are shipped to him, but 
when there is no gramaphone 
available, a small portable one 
is forwarded for his use. Today 
there are a large number of these 
small gramaphones scattered 
across the country, all of which 
must be kept track of and moved 
from branch to branch as stu- 
dents commence or complete 
their courses in Spanish. 

The object of the course, 
which normally extends over 
two years, is to enable the 
would-be foreign banker to read 
and write Spanish, with special 
command of banking and com- 
mercial terms and usages, and 
to provide a sound foundation 
for the mastery of the spoken 
language. Suitable textbooks 
are provided, with prescribed 
exercises to be sent in by the 
students weekly for examina- 
tion and correction by the in- 
structors. In addition to the 
ordinary grammar and compo- 
sition of the language, special 
instruction is given in the use of 
commercial terms and the writ- 
ing of commercial letters. The 
instruction material includes a 
subscription to a Spanish- 
American newspaper in order 
that the student may keep in 
touch with current topics and 
idioms of Spanish America. For 
training in speaking, a series of 


Spanish phonographic disc records is 
By the repeated use of 
these records and the textbook which 
accompanies them, the student’s ear 
will be accustomed to the rhythm and 
accent of the language, and his own 
pronunciation guided along the right 
lines. It is not expected that any great 
fluency in speaking Spanish will be thus 
attained, but a foundation will be laid 
on which an accurate speaking knowl- 
edge may be quickly built. 

It is only natural that there should 
be more men with a knowledge of 
Spanish than there are positions for 
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them but vacancies are always occur- 
ring and new branches are always 
being opened. 

The chances for advancement are 
greater in the foreign field than in 
Canada, because there are fewer north- 
ern trained men with an intimate 
knowledge of foreign banking require- 
ments to fill the senior or executive 
positions. There are supervisors and 
their staffs, as well as inspectors, in 
Cuba, Brazil, Porto Rico and Vene- 
zuela, the British and French West 
Indies and the general supervisor of 
Central and South American branches 
in New York. The foreign field is 
a specialized one, calling not only 
for a knowledge of the language 
but also for an intimate under- 
standing of peoples and their 
customs, credit requirements as 
well as exports and imports, in 
short —international banking. 

Supplying staffs for the 
branches of the bank in the 
French West Indies does not 
present the same difficulty as to 
language, for in the province of 
Quebec, the French Canadian 
banker is readily available and 
the language question is there- 
fore solved from the beginning. 

Living conditions the 
islands of the Carribbean and 
in Latin American countries, 
differs very greatly from north- 
ern climes. Customs, habits, 
social life and working hours 
may be strange and not easily 
assimilated at the beginning, 
but the adaptable youth who 
has the true cosmopolitan spirit 
is soon very much at home and 
can enjoy life to the full. In- 
deed, many northern men have 
married into wealthy South 
American families and in some 
cases have been known to find 
it necessary to retire from the 
bank’s service in order to man- 
age their wives’ affairs. Many 
also prefer foreign banking to 
the domestic variety and by 
transfers from one branch to 
another in various countries, 
have gained a wide and useful 
knowledge of business condi- 
tions and fundamental economic 
values, as well as much valuable 
trade and market information, 
which is used to good account 
by the foreign trade department 
of the bank. 

Men in the foreign field, ac- 
cording to their length of serv- 
ice and other circumstances 
governing individual cases, are 
allowed, at certain intervals, a 
long vacation of a month or 
more duration, to come north 


to revisit their homes. Some 


from top to bottom are branches at Port-au-Prince, men return north permanently 
uenos Aires; Bridgetown, Barbados; and Kingston, 


and their southern training and 
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knowledge of foreign conditions suit 
them for specialized positions in Head 
Office or elsewhere. 

Managers at many points are pro- 
vided with residences, while at branches 
in some countries, there is a staff resi- 
dence for northern men or an allowance 
made for housing. In Vedado, that 
beautiful suburb of Havana, the bank 
owns a particularly fine staff residence, 
which houses some thirty to forty of 
the Canadian staff of the various 
Havana branches. Tennis courts and 
other recreational pleasures are pro- 
vided for by the bank. At other points 
there are, in some cases, staff quarters 
provided above the bank, where the 
northern men may live and provide 
their own housekeeping arrangements. 

It is only natural that “birds of a 
feather should flock together” and that 
one should find northern men, stationed 
at a southern branch or at several 
branches in the same city, sharing the 


In the large branches where there may 
be fifty to one hundred or more on the 
staff and even when there are a mere 
handful of northern men, there are 
always picnics, dances, dinners, sports 
of various kinds. At many of the 
larger foreign branches, football, base- 
ball, basketball and other teams are 
organized, not only of the northern 
men, but mixed in with them are local 
boys who have eagerly taken up what- 
ever game or sport has been organized. 
So life is not so very different from 
what it is at home, and in some cases, 


same living quarters. This is done in 
one of several ways. The northern 
staff may live in special quarters pro- 
vided by the bank, as has already been 
mentioned, or where a special living 
allowance is made, provide their own 
quarters, engage a housekeeper and 
keep “bachelor hall.” Of course, this 
does not mean that they are insular 
and keep to themselves. For the sake 
of the bank, it is requisite that they be 
naturally good mixers, for as every 
banker knows, whether at home or 
abroad, in that way lies business, new 
contacts, new customers. A man with 
any social aspirations need never be at 
a loss for invitations, even to the “‘best 
families,” and life in Latin America 
has many little amenities that we do 
not enjoy in our more northern climes. 
Business hours in many countries are 
perhaps a little easier and the general 
trend of business and private life more 
tempered with leisure; even a noon 
siesta is not unknown in many a 
northern club to those who have the 
time. 

When good fellows get together, 
especially when they are away from 
home and thrown on their own re- 
sources, there is always something do- 
ing. The lighter side of life, the rec- 
reational and social are not neglected. 


It looks like a hard life! On the left is the staff 
cricket team at Port of Spain, Trinidad. In the 
center, the boys from the staff on Puenta del Inca 
are crossing the Andes on an inspection trip. On 
right—talking it over by the wayside 


it may even be just a little bit more 
gay, more free, more enjoyable, espe- 
cially to those kindred spirits who 
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know the art of having a good time 
anywhere, and it is an art. 

Equal only to the letter from home 
is the monthly receipt of the bank’s 
magazine, a veritable mine of news and 
glad tidings of “‘what’s doing’ up 
north. 

The transfers, the presentations, 
the weddings, and all the internal 
gossip of a staff of over 10,000 employ- 
ees, 2,564 of them on foreign service, 
to whom the magazine is “‘the tie that 
binds’’; how lost, how lonely, how cut 
off and shut off they would feel without 
it, and it has been running now for ten 
years and never missed a monthly 
issue, which, in the annals of house 
organs, means something. 


BUT I would not and could not truth- 

fully paint too rosy a picture of this 
tropical banking business; it has its 
drawbacks, its setbacks, its worries 
and anxieties in just as full a measure 


as our northern variety. Borrowing 
customers have to be watched just as 
closely as in any other country or 
climate, credits must be carefully 
guarded —in fact, banking is banking 
the world over, where it is conserva- 
tively yet progressively handled. 

Foreign banking, however, under 
the aegis of a Canadian bank with 
branches abroad, offers a wonderful 
field, a liberal education and business 
training, rich in scope, experience and 
knowledge to the young man who has 
the desire and the ambition to sow the 
seed of a richer harvest, which he may 
gather in the years to come. 


The Idaho Telegram 


™ A HAS deposited $1,000 with us to 

your credit for B,” the Sand 
Bank wired the River Bank —and the 
telegram was received after banking 
hours. 

The next morning, before any entries 
were made on the bank books, and 
before any rights or liabilities had 
arisen in reference to the $1,000, an- 
other telegram from the Sand Bank 
was delivered. 

“We cancel our previous telegram 


regarding one thousand credit for B,” 
the second telegram stated. 

“I demand the money according to 
the first telegram,’’ B announced, but 
the Idaho Supreme Court ruled against 
him in 81 Pace. 11. 

“The Sand Bank had the right to 
countermand the credit before any 
rights or liabilities had been incurred 
or losses sustained in consequence of it 
either by B or any third parties,” said 
the court. —M. L. H. 
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Hundred Million Club 


A Cleveland Bank’s Device for Selling 
Trust Service in the Mercantile Manner 


HE world is full of clubs. 
; From the corner gang to the 
mighty civic and fraternal or- 
ganization; from the co-operative buy- 
ing enterprise to the Christmas Sav- 
ings Club—we are all familiar with 
these. 

But believe it or not, here is a new 
kind of club whose energetic operation 
resulted in a complete justification of 
its name —the Hundred Million Club. 

Usually when a club is formed, a 
group gets together and joins. One 
may have to qualify for membership 
by such trials as character examination 
or by mental and vocal preparation. 

But here is a club organized without 
members and with certain standards 
of actual performance required before 
membership is possible. 

I am describing now the Hundred 
Million Club of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, organized just one year ago 
for the purpose of adding a volume of 
new trust business to the company’s 
present stewardship of estates. 

In the conduct of selling endeavor, 
it is constantly required not alone to 
sell to the consuming public, but it is 
necessary to a greater or less degree to 
sell the idea of “‘selling’”’ to the organi- 
zation producing and purveying the 
product. Putting the same thought 
in a little different phraseology, it 
might read: It is not only necessay 
to spend time and energy with the 
public individually and collectively in 
behalf of desired trust sales, but in 
this process it is necessary to encourage 


By I. I. Sperling 


Assistant Vice-president, Cleveland 
Trust Company 


and assist particularly the key men and 
women in the bank’s organization so 
that they will have a keener and more 
practical appreciation of the value of 
trust service not only to the public but 
in terms of the bank’s growth and con- 
sequently, in the last analysis, to 
themselves. 

The history of the development of 
trust sales procedure of the Cleveland 
Trust Company during the past two 
or three decades is very little different 
from that of most other companies. 

To illustrate, the executive officers 
of the bank in the early days consum- 
mated all of the trust selling; a little 
later this work became part of the work 
of the development or new business 
department. Later, due to the special- 
ized character of the service, a sub- 
division of the new business depart- 
ment was created —the trust develop- 
ment department —and this was built 
around the central idea to provide 
specialized sales talent available to 
give relief to busy executive officers 
who could not always devote the 
requisite amount of time and attention 
to interested trust service buyers; 
also, constructively to follow up leads 
for new trust business and, last but not 
least, to uncover, foster and assist in 
developing the available latent talent 


of all employees reasonably expected 
to have contacts and capabilities along 
trust development lines. 

The company has a selling force 
known as its trust sales group. This 
is made up of its officers, the managers 
of its nearly sixty branch banks, de- 
partment heads and any others of its 
contact force who are educated to 
talk intelligently about fiduciary mat- 
ters and to initiate trust sales. In all, 
there are about 125 members of this 
group. 

In a rather successful program of 
monthly emphasis on certain services, 
which the bank has conducted for 
several years —and described last year 
in the columns of this magazine — 
October has more or less arbitrarily 
been designated as Trust Month. 
That is the time when your man of 
means begins to think of winter cruises. 
All of the advertising during that 
month is devoted to trust copy and 
this sales group is encouraged to make 
use of this selling advantage by con- 
centrating on “suspense business’ — 
otherwise known as those prospects 
who have been hanging fire or who 
have failed to sign on the dotted line 
for one dilatory reason or another. 

Consequently, last October the trust 
sales group met in anticipation of its 
monthly effort (although trust sales 
efforts are encouraged throughout the 
year) and the Hundred Million Club 
idea was born. 

It was assumed that if each member 
of the group would obtain at least 
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$1,000,000 worth of new trust’ business, 
the company would have $100,000,000 
or more in new business at the end of 
a period which was deliberately left 
unnamed. At this organization meet- 
ing, a sales executive of a widely- 
known national manufacturing con- 
cern made the key-note address and 
the vice-presidents in charge of the 
trust department also spoke stressing 
the ideals, policies and principles of 
the company and offering other sales 
arguments. 

A certain amount of intensive prepa- 
ration was effected by the committee 
on arrangements, which is necessary 
on such occasions to enliven a meeting 
of this kind. For example, a club song 
was written to the tune of a popular 
melody. A new trust booklet, in the 
making for about two years, was dis- 
tributed for the first time. This book- 
let was designed on an entirely new 
theory. It was by no means the con- 
ventional type of “master” trust book- 
let. Its references were all on the 
human interest appeal and the con- 
tents had just enough information to 
pique the curiosity of the prospect and 
encourage him to ask further questions. 

Cards to list the names of prospects 
were placed at each plate. After the 
meeting, each member of the group 
received for placing under the glass on 
his desk, excerpts of the three speeches 
of the evening as a constant reminder 
of the goal. 

Said the speakers by way of 
stimulation: 

“We have a proper appreciation of 
what our duty is. We are not afraid 
to take the responsibility for deter- 
mining things —we think our strongest 
argument is: this personal obligation, 
after the client is gone, to deal fairly 
with the heirs, with the children, with 
the widow of your customer, in meeting 
the proper needs of those beneficiaries 


: . Your job of selling is not com- 
plete if you only serve the estates 
department. You also have the cor- 
porate trust department to develop 
and I sincerely hope you will keep that 
in mind in your future efforts.” —I. F. 
Freiberger, vice-president. 

“T’ll tell you what I should like to 
do if I were to leave my present job. 
In my opinion, the incandescent lamp 
business is the finest business in the 
world. Next to it is the living trust 
service of an outstanding institution 
such as the Cleveland Trust Company. 
That is a service I would be proud to 
represent. I would have complete 
faith in what I was selling. My clients 
would be my best boosters, for the 
service is never over-sold —it lives up 
to its advertising. Back of me, and 
supporting me, would be the wonder- 
ful reputation of the Cleveland Trust 
Company. 


“EJOW whole-heartedly one could 

throw himself into the job as he 
explained the service to his prospect —a 
service that cannot be matched, and at 
a cost so reasonable that one cannot 
afford to be without it for himself and 
family. 

‘**This country leads the world in the 
effort to have the masses of men become 
economically independent. In that 
program your living trust service plays 
a vital part, for it is a practicable plan 
whereby the person who has been able 
to accumulate something is given sub- 
stantial and worthwhile assistance in 
conserving his estate for himself and 
his family.””»—J. E. Kewley, general 
sales manager of the National Lamp 
Division, General Electric Company. 

“We have built up the estates de- 
partment because it had to be done to 
meet the burdens that have been im- 
posed upon us and it has expanded into 
an organization of specialists, certainly 
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second to none in Cleveland. I don’t 
believe there is a more effective depart- 
ment in the country. I will say as 
much for the corporate trust depart- 
ment too, notwithstanding the greater 
volume of business handled by our 
friends in New York. We don’t need 
to take off our hats to any of those 
fellows.’ —A. R. Horr, vice-president. 

These excerpts were later reprinted 
in card form with pictures of the 
speakers and distributed for display 
under the glass on desks of members 
of the group. The reverse of the card 
was an “interim” certificate on which 
the holder kept a record of his new 
business as he obtainedit. It contained 
these suggestions from the committee 
in charge: 


Keep this card constantly before you on 
your desk. 

Make a record in pencil thereon of the 
probable amount of the business you obtain. 

Send card to the trust accounting officer 
and have him certify estimated amounts 
and fill in trust number of the account. 


All through the following months, 
the new business department kept a 
constant contact with members of the 
group and a careful record of all new 
business was kept and credited to each 
individual who obtained it. Of course 
the so-called ‘“‘class” or selective pub- 
lications in our section were used to 
advertise trusts throughout the year. 

Certificates signed by Harris Creech, 
president of the bank, evidencing 
charter membership in the Hundred 
Million Club—much like college di- 
plomas—were prepared for presenta- 
tion to those who had qualified. For 
those who had done well but had not © 
quite made the grade, there were deco- 
rations in the form of ribbons labelled 
“On the Way.”” These were for mem- 
bers who had obtained at least a half 
million dollars’ worth of new trust 
business. Another sales executive was 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Motor Buyers 


Profits and Pitfalls 
in the Operation of a 
Department for Direct 
Loans on Automobiles 


By J. K. Novins 


*““W’LL pay $300 down on the car, and 
| the rest in cash.” 

“Rest in cash? You mean you'll 
have it financed across the street?’ 
’ “No, I’m buying this car for spot 
cash, and my bank will give you a 
check for the full amount.” 

This is the substance of a conversa- 
tion in one of the gilded show palaces 
along automobile row in San Francisco. 
Ever since the Anglo-California Trust 
Company decided to go into the auto- 
mobile purchase financing business on 
a big scale, the ‘“‘row”’ has been besieged 
by an army of “‘cash”’ buyers. 

Amazed, then angered, and finally 
resigned to the inevitable, the “trade”’ 
began to welcome the bank’s encroach- 
ment into the automobile business, 
and the wise ones among them prophe- 
sied that “‘before you know it they’ll 
be establishing a branch office right on 
the ‘street,’ and that won’t be a bad 
idea.” 

As far as could be learned, the Anglo- 
California Trust Company is the first 
banking institution to venture into 
this new field, and from all appearances 
the new department is making a two- 
fisted success of it. The “contract 
department” is one of the most profit- 
able in the Anglo-California organiza- 
tion. It has a personnel of twenty-two 
men and women. 

And what is more significant is that 
practically all of the executive employ- 
ees in the department are trained auto- 
mobile men. Some of them had exten- 
sive experience in the automobile 
financing business before they came to 
the bank. Others have made special 


studies of automobile insurance prac- 
tices and are experts in that line. And 
all of them are trained bankers as well. 

The Anglo-California Trust Com- 
pany did not start this new service 
over night. Instead it built up a strong 
organization and then went after the 
business very cautiously. The auto- 
mobile financing business is a very 
difficult one. It is marked by great 
losses, principally because of the un- 
businesslike methods developed by 
some of the financing companies. Few 
of the regular financing companies 
benefit from repeat business because 
they make lukewarm attempts to 
build good will and are inclined to be 
“‘hard-boiled” in their attitude to the 
automobile buyer. These and other 
weaknesses in the financing field re- 
vealed an opportunity for an efficient 
banking organization to handle the 
type of business profitably. 


"THESE are the observations of Clyde 

N. Beal, vice-president and manager 
of the contract department. When he 
came to the Anglo-California twelve 
years ago, his experience had been 
solely in the financing business. He 
immediately undertook the task of 
building up a special department to 
handle automobile dealers’ contracts. 
About a year ago the department 
branched out to handle individual 
contracts directly with automobile 
purchasers. 

“‘We looked upon this new activity 
as a potential business builder for the 
bank,” he said. ‘Most of those who 
come to us to finance their car pur 
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Clyde N. Beal 


chases do not have commercial or 
saving accounts at our bank, and we 
feel that by serving them well they 
will be influenced to favor us with 
their accounts. However, we do not 
require that they open accounts at the 
time that the purchase is financed. 
That must come of their own free will. 
But in many instances valuable ac- 
counts have been opened. Just today 
a car purchaser asked me to take up 
securities amounting to some $30,000 
that he wished to place with us. We 
have secured the accounts of business 
houses which finance their car pur- 
chases through us. For the most part 
we depend on psychological suggestion. 
The car purchaser who calls at any of 
our branches to make his monthly 
payments on the contract will have 
our bank in mind when he is ready to 
start banking relations. 

‘“*A strong inducement to finance the 
car purchase at our bank is the fact 
that the customer establishes a bank 
rating. We give this the utmost empha- 
sis. We keep careful record of the 
manner in which payments are met, 
for our own information as well as to 
establish a general credit rating to 
benefit the customer. The average 
finance company does not keep careful 
records and is apt to be careless in its 
credit investigation. The car purchaser 
realizes that if he does not make his 
payments promptly to the finance 
company it will have little or no effect 

, on his credit rating. Yet it is to his 
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advantage to be able to fall back on a 
rating furnished by a banking in- 
stitution. 

‘*‘Another strong inducement is that 
our rates are lower. We charge 6 per 
cent flat on contracts payable in twelve 
equal monthly payments, and the only 
other charge is for conversion and con- 
fiscation, ordinarily $10 on a new car, 
and $12.50 on used cars. When the 
car is purchased on eighteen months 
terms, the charge is increased in pro- 
portion. Used cars are handled only on 
twelve monthly payments or less. In 
the event the car purchaser pays out 
the contract in advance, the unearned 
charges are refunded on a full monthly 
pro-rate basis. 

‘The big point in favor of the Anglo- 
California plan is that the car pur- 
chaser deals directly with the financing 
source. That is why we advertise it 
as ‘A Direct and Individual Service.’ 
According to the regular finance com- 
pany’s arrangement, the deal is 
handled through the dealer. This con- 
fuses the car purchasers, and is produc- 
tive of shady practices. In some 
instances the purchaser is charged an 
excessive interest because of some 
special arrangement whereby the 
finance company refunds about 2 per 
cent to the dealer for handling the 
paper. Naturally we were severely 
criticized by car dealers who faced the 
loss of revenue from the financing 
source. But we realized that we were 
performing a real service to the auto- 
mobile industry by establishing the 
lowest possible charge to benefit only 
the individual car purchaser. 

“‘Another source of grief to the pur- 
chaser is the injection of mysterious 
charges in the 
contract, so that 


ance, to protect ourselves as well 
as the car owner. We place the insur- 
ance through a subsidiary company, 
and in accordance with standard fi- 
nancing practice, the amount of the 
premium is included in the contract. 

“Unless the bank is prepared to 
give the best advice on insurance and 
to place it advantageously, it will not 
find the automobile financing business 
profitable. One of the first things we 
did in our department was to engage 
an insurance expert who devotes her 
full time to this work. She is at the 
call of purchasers when and after they 
have bought their cars. Incidentally, 
the revenue from the insurance busi- 
ness is considerable, and makes it 
worth while to handle the details of 
financing. 


“OUR problem in the main has not 

been how to get the business, but 
to get the right kind of business. First 
of all, we do not refinance contracts. 
Some companies, who afford this type 
of service, charge excessive fees, be- 
cause of the risk involved. Money 
borrowed on such mortgage loans is 
generally used to cover up stock mar- 
gins or put to other such uses. To 
engage in such business would be con- 
trary to our policy, which is to extend 
credit facilities to enable our clients 
to purchase their cars on the most 
economical basis. 

“We also endeavor to protect the 
purchaser and the industry as a whole, 
by discouraging the sale of untrust- 
worthy used cars. The banker is in- 
terested above all in retaining the good 
will of his client, and if the used car 
should give no satisfaction, the rela- 


he pays more 


than he had orig- 
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tionship is apt to become troublesome. 
That is why it is essential to be able to 
give the purchasers expert advice, 
especially as regards used cars. And 
in most instances they appreciate the 
spirit with which this advice is given 
them. 

“In advertising this service to the 
motor buying public, we stress the 
elements of safety and speed in com- 
pleting the financial transaction. As 
I have already explained, the purchaser 
is given every assistance in the choice 
of insurance. It is also important that 
all details of financing be completed 
during one visit to our department. 
All the purchaser has to do is to select 
the car, have his old car appraised, and 
then appear at the bank for a personal 
interview. He is not required to fill 
out a lengthy credit application. If he 
had dealt with us previously, we can 
refer to our files, which are very com- 
plete in every detail. 

‘“‘We maintain a special file of ac- 
counts by names. A record of the 
account is kept in that file for four 
years. We have found it advisable to 
maintain a special file arranged accord- 
ing to motor numbers. For collection 
purposes we also maintain a special 
delinquent file. These are gone through 
regularly by our collection expert and 
followed up promptly. A notice is 
sent out ten days before the payment 
is due. Delinquent accounts are fol- 
lowed up by personal letter, and we 
have found the telephone very effec- 
tive. In some instances a per- 
sonal call is made on the delinquent 
client. A young lady in our office 
has been especially trained to 
take care of the personal corre- 
spondence as 
suggested to her 
by the collection 
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out until some- 
thing has hap- _| 
pened to his car. 
The bank, on the 
other hand, is al- 
ways interested 
in the purchaser’s 
welfare and as- 


sumes the re- 


sponsibility to 


see that he is 


adequately 


covered. We will 


handle the con- 


tract with the 


understanding 


that we also 


place the insur- 


manager. In the 
| main, our collec- 
tions are better 
than those re- 
ported by the 
regular financing 
companies. 

‘*Recently I 
talked to a 
banker who be- 
came _ interested 
in the operation 
of our contract 
department. He 
was surprised 
when I advised 
him against in- 
stituting a simi- 
lar service, and 
yet I stated my 
belief that in the 
course of time 
more banks 
would engage in 
car purchase 
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Wackford Squeers 


VERYWHERE in this broad 
E land of ours at about this time of 

year, bank advertising men are 
planting little seeds which will shortly 
burst forth into bloom. These seeds 
are the hundreds of questions asked 
harassed bookkeepers about 1929 ex- 
penditures and the many requests for 
information from the stockroom con- 
cerning the amount of advertising used 
during 1929. The bloom will be known 
as “Financial Budget, 1930 Variety.” 
When this budget is born it will be as 
pure and unsullied as a calla lily but 
after several officials have had an 
opportunity to go over it with a blunt 
soft pencil, the neatness of its pages 
will have disappeared. 

This budget, incidentally, is a fearful 
and wonderful document of perhaps a 
dozen pages, each bristling with scores 
of items. With the exception of the 
advertising manager, it is doubtful 
whether any other bank official knows 
exactly what these items mean and it 
is curious to note that as the budget 
passes on its way from junior officer 
to senior officer and finally comes to 
rest on the president’s desk, each man 
in turn understands less of the detail 
on its pages. When the president and 
the executive committee get the bud- 
get, they content themselves with a 
grunt at the total on the last page. As 
a general rule at this stage, something 
is lopped off, not because the board 
believes it should come off, but to show 
its authority. 


Let us suppose that the new budget 
has been approved in some form or 
other by the highest tribunal. How 
will that money be spent during the 
year? I am sorry to say that a large 
percentage of it will be spent in what 
is commonly known as “sniping.” 

Perhaps this term needs a word of 
explanation. During any battle, the 
commanding officer has at his disposal 
various military units such as infantry, 
artillery, engineers, aviators and other 
arms of the service which go to make 
up a modern army. It is his job so to 
dispose of these forces that victory 
will come to him. Naturally, he must 
know when to send each arm into the 
field, how many men to send and where 
to send them. If his judgment so dic- 
tates, he will send snipers, that is, in- 
dividual rifle men who take pot shots 
at the enemy. 


SOMETIMES these snipers do valu- 

able work but the commanding 
officer never loses sight of the fact that 
he has masses of men to sway the tide 
of battle. Nosniper ever won a battle. 

Like the military officer, the adver- 
tising man has several masses which 
he can throw into the attack when and 
if needed. His newspapers take the 
places of infantry. His spectacular 
painted poster boards and electric 
signs may well be likened to the artil- 
lery. Like the engineers, his publicity 
stories step in before the campaign 
opens and get the stage all set for what- 


ever big offensive is being planned. 
And now we come to the advertising 
man’s snipers. These are the various 
parasite forms of advertising which 
creep into the budget, not because 
they have any outstanding advertising 
value, but because the bank believes 
it good policy to use space in them. I 
am bound to tread on some toes when 
I give the list but these snipers in- 
clude foreign newspapers, theater and 
church auditorium curtain advertising, 
school papers and annuals, labor 
papers, religious publications, fraternal 
society programs and year books, etc. 
In many cases, of course, the use of 
one or more of these publications may 
be perfectly justified, but as a general 
rule the bank’s advertising in them is 
just so much money thrown away. 
Why then, does the bank use them? 
Simply because some influential de- 
positor is interested in that particular 
church, club, lodge or what have you. 
Once in a blue moon, the bank will 
find it distinctly advantageous to take 
space in a medium which may be 
frowned upon per se. If, for example, 
the bank acts as fiscal agent for some 
college and has several millions of that 
school’s money to handle, how foolish 
to jeopardize the account by refusing 
to spend two or three hundred dollars 
in space in the school’s alumni maga- 
zine. Whether such advertising can 
be legitimately charged to the adver- 
tising appropriation or to some other 
bank department, is something to 
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A vista of the executive offices 


Great Day for Forecasting 


Looking Into An Investment Service 
And How It Works for the Banks 


F you ask me, I’m against forecasts. 
This realization was thrust on me 
when, as a babe, I was passed from 

lap to lap by admiring aunts and female 
cousins. 

“He’s got Uncle George’s chin,” 
said one. 

“Yes, and Aunt Rachel’s forehead.” 

“TI think he takes after Uncle Horace 
a little.” 

In later life I met and saw Uncle 
George. The realization that I might 
grow to look like that saddened me. 
And when I recalled that I might 
develop Uncle Horace’s touchy dis- 


position, life was indeed full of gloom. © 


I can imagine any man coming home 
from a family reunion and turning on 
the gas. Here all at once you see all 
the family weaknesses. You see your- 
self as you will be in another decade, 
unless God or an accident intervenes. 

Forecasting of all kinds is a delicate 
subject. 

If we could look ahead, many there 
be who wouldn’t want to get up to- 
morrow. 


An Interview with 


ALDEN ANDERSON 


Vice-president of the 
Brookmire Economic Service, Inc. 


By Fred B. Barton 


It’s the uncertainty that lures us on. 

But because most of us are in busi- 
ness, either through our own jobs or 
through the vicarious ownership repre- 
sented by the stocks we buy, we must 
look ahead. For business is the eternal 
gamble. Who will make a sale today? 
Will this item we’re manufacturing by 
the million be a winner or a fizzle? 
What does the day’s mail hold in the 
way of checks, complaints, orders, 
resignations, deaths, wrecks, strikes, 
lawsuits, threats from competitors, or 
offers to sell out? 

The uncertainty is intriguing. Facto- 
ries are built on hopes, backed up by a 


study of individual conditions. Even 
uncertainties have their place in the 
picture. Thus, you and I may not 
outlive the week, but insurance figures 
can predict with exactitude how many 
men of our age will still be here to vote 
and do Christmas shopping and buy 
mortgages next year. 

We need forecasting so much that 
we even hire folks to do it for us. 

Offhand, you’d regard it as a gloomy 
trade. If the forecaster predicts a 
boom —and does so correctly —people 
will complain because he didn’t shout 
loudly enough, and if a slump comes 
and he didn’t warn them, then may 
heaven rest his soul. 

But it’s possible to do forecasting, 
I found, without being pessimistic nor, 
on the other extreme, visionary. The 
task resolves itself into plain common 
sense for people who talk English and 
use plain figures and who bring un- 
certainties down on paper. 

In New York I called on the Brook- 
mire Economic Service, Inc., with a 
mental list of blunt, small-townish 
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questions. I tried to ask such ques- 
tions as a local banker would ask if he 
were there in my place. 

“Where are the tickers?’ I asked, 
looking around the expansive office. 

“We haven’t any,” they replied. 

“Although we may be relatively in- 
terested in the daily ups and downs, 
we are primarily concerned with the 
broad trend of things. We used to 
have tickers here, but we found they 
were an interruption and got rid of 
them. 

“Our idea of a sound investment 
service is to keep our eyes on the job, 
instead of bothering with private 
speculating. We invest 
our own money, most of 
us; but we don’t specu- 
late. We make a special 
point of keeping scru- 
pulously free from tie- 
ups with brokers.” 

I asked if that is a 
special danger. 

“Yes, indeed. If we 
had stocks of our own to 
sell, or made a commis- 
sion through the sale of 
any designated securi- 
ties, we could not advise 
impartially. We make it 
clearly understood that 
we are advisers, not 
brokers. 

_ “In this business one 
cannot be anything but 


tion functions. More than 300 people 
are back of the scenes, studying crop 
statistics, business trends, charts and 
graphs and weather conditions. Some 
of these experts are former college 
professors, bringing to bear a special- 
ized knowledge of economics or bank- 
ing or marketing from the theoretical 
angle. Others have served a long 
apprenticeship in actual business and 
contribute their technical knowledge. 

Once a week a publication called 
“The Brookmire Analyst” is mailed 
out to the thousands of subscribers. 
Although most companies “head up” 
in New York and most Brookmire 
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in Pittsburgh, he may know steel but 
probably won’t have any first-hand 
knowledge of wheat or pork or canned 
food. In a copper center, he may be a 
wizard of the mining industry, but ask 
him some question about chain stores 
and distribution and he’s all at sea. 

“Bankers realize they need reliable 
information on a variety of subjects. 
Folks are asking all sorts of questions 
about their investments. The banker 
must broaden his outlook and widen 
his acquaintance. He needs a new 
pipe-line of reliable and instant in- 
formation.” 

The statement seemed reasonable 
enough. But, I asked, 
what kind of questions 


do bankers meet for 
which they cannot per- 
sonally find the answer? 
“Perhaps the investor 
hears a red-hot tip and 
brings it to the banker,” 
came the reply. ‘““The 
banker may know little 
about the security. He 
comes to us for help. 
“Or, consider invest- 
ment trusts. The idea 
is superb, but it can be 
overdone. Has it been 
overdone already? Are 
some investment trusts 
to be avoided and others 
to be given the prefer- 


honest, even to the 
point of punishing his 
conscience. More than once a firm has 
asked us to recommend a certain issue 
of securities, with the promise that our 
favorable action would be generously 
rewarded. But we aren’t open to 
bribery. Where would we be if we 
exploited our subscribers for the benefit 
of all comers? Certainly we could not 
have maintained a high reputation for 
twenty-five years. Such a _ policy 
would be dangerous and short-lived.” 

One more question popped into my 
mind. 

“If investing can be done on a sound 
and profitable basis —as I judge it can, 
from the number of people you employ 
here —why is it that you don’t keep 
your information all to yourself? Why 
spoil a good thing by selling secrets to 
the public?” 

It seems the question has been asked 
before. The answer was prompt and 
sufficient. 

“We can’t perform any wonderful 
tricks nor produce any mysterious 
information. For we don’t pretend 
to be fortune-tellers but rather the 
organizers of economic and business 
facts on which an investor can act. 
“If we do that we render a distinctive 
and a lasting service to the public, and 
for that service we get our reward in 
the growing number of clients.” 

They showed me how the organiza- 
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activities originate there, there is a 
duplicate Brookmire organization on 
the Pacific Coast. To serve them, a 
telephoto of the “‘Analyst,”’ somewhat 
abridged, is sent across the wires to 
California every Friday afternoon, 
ready to be set up and mailed from 
there on Saturday. Thus far western 
customers receive their weekly bulletin 
just as promptly as do customers in 
the East. 


O much for the mechanics of the 

company. I asked now particularly 
what this forecasting business means 
to banks. 

““We believe the banker has a new 
opportunity to assert his leadership 
in the community,” said one of the 
Brookmire vice-presidents, Mr. Alden 
Anderson. ‘‘Much of the temporary 
tipster service is off the market now. 
People have found that following red- 
hot tips was dangerous business. They 
are ready to consult their banker for 
financial advice. 

“The only trouble with being a 
banker is that, necessarily, a man in 
any one community knows much 
about what is close at hand and less 
about what is far away. If he is a 
banker in Nebraska, he knows farming 
intimately, but has a complete igno- 
rance, let us say, of oil or steel. If heis 


ence? Much depends on 
information not printed 
on the stock certificate. 

““Even the investment committee of 
a trust company can err in its own 
investments. A bank recently sent 
us its list of holdings, for our analysis 
and check-over. We found seventeen 
companies on that list that were in 
bad shape financially; four or five al- 
ready in bankruptcy. And at that, 
this list had been checked over periodi- 
cally by the bank’s correspondent 
bank in a large city. 

“Of course in a case like that we 
make immediate recommendations. 
Some bonds must be sold immediately. 
Some may look as if they ought to be 
sold, but from a deeper knowledge of 
the security, we may advise ‘Hold on, 
because the situation will improve.’ 

‘All the way through, we believe in 
investing rather than in speculating. 
We discourage buying on margin, and 
we disfavor short selling. Both have 
their legitimate place in stock market 
dealings, but both have their dangers. 
We constantly advise buying a part- 
nership in leading American securities, 
as a means to make a profit, rather 
than trying stunts. 

“Our advice always is ‘Do sound 
things.’ The minute you try to do 
smart things, it’s not so well.” 

It seemed to me that, since most 
folks are sensitive about admitting 
their ignorance of financial matters, 
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Brookmire might experience some diffi- 
culty in persuading bankers to ask for 
confidential advice. Wouldn’t the 
service be fairly expensive? 

‘“‘We charge so-much per thousand 
dollars of securities,” replied Mr. 
Anderson. ‘““The service we then give 
includes not only our standard bulle- 
tins, sent to investors, but also periodic 
and confidential advice. We ask banks 
using our service to submit their entire 
list of holdings for review at least 
twice a year, and to write to us regard- 
ing individual securities whenever they 
are in doubt. 

“Sometimes a good idea just fails of 
success. For instance, 
some folks aim for a 


accepting it, and after it is bought, 
hold on to it. 

“We constantly advise bankers 
‘Don’t buy anything with your eyes 
shut,’”’ said the vice-president. ‘“‘We 
find out for them what is in the port- 
folio; what policy the management 
follows. You can’t always rely on the 
literature that accompanies a new issue. 
It may give proofs and tell facts as far 
as it goes, but what they leave out is 
the important part. 

“For instance, bonds have been 
sold that were only common stocks 
under another name, yet lacking the 
prime advantage of a common stock; 
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industries in every field, not being 
restricted to one town or even one 
country. Often an extensive view- 
point such as this can save a banker 
money. 

“‘A company may have made money 
in the past, but changes may be in the 
air. Perhaps a new idea or a new proc- 
ess has cut around existing patents, 
making an upheaval in that industry. 
Perhaps a new chemical development is 
on the way, with results as significant 
as the introduction of bakelite and 
automobile lacquers and ethyl gas. 

“Sometimes a security may be better 
than it appears on the surface. The 
value of any security 
depends, after all, on 


diversification of invest- 
ments, but what they 
really get is a dispersion. 
It’s important to know 
how and where to diver- 
sify. Conditions change. 

“New problems keep 
coming up. During the 
season ofhighcallmoney, 
many banks made a 
handsome side-line profit 
by sending their avail- 
able money to New 
York. With this avenue 
of income sealed shut, 
the question of where to 
invest the bank’s own 
funds becomes a new 
problem. Of course, the 


bank’s neighborhood in- 
dustries come first, and 
if a local industry wants to enlarge its 
factory, that’s all right. But sometimes 
we can even tell the bank something 
about its neighbors that it didn’t know 
before! 

““At least, we might be able to give 
information about business conditions 
and prospects in that industry which, 
possibly, neither the firm nor its local 
bank might have known.” 

All sorts of questions, I found, come 
up for an answer. 

“Sometimes an investor asks his 
banker whether to sell and take his 
profit on a list of securities, or to hang 
on to them. Perhaps he needs a little 
cash; should he sell everything, or just 
a little? Sometimes it’s wise to take 
part of the profit and keep the rest. 

“Sometimes the wise advice is, ‘Well, 
what if your stock has gone up twenty 
points —why sell it now? You wouldn’t 
sell your business, would you, just be- 
cause you can get a good price for it? 
No, because it’s still making money 
for you. It’s the same with this stock — 
it has gained some but is able to gain 
more. Hang on!’ 

_Brookmire, I found, has small pa- 
tience with the man so anxious for a 
profit that he seeks to buy and sell 
every day or so. Its whole interest is 
in the long pull —its argument that one 
Should scrutinize a security before 
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namely, the chance of an increase in 
value. 

“We have devised eight or nine tests 
for judging a security. If a security 
doesn’t check on those, even though 
it has previously been on our approved 
list, it must get out. We maintain an 
approved list, made up of securities 
recommended to ourclients. A buying 
list, as we call it, is made up from that. 
In addition to these recommendations 
we often advise a client to take his 
profit and hold a considerable portion 
of his cash in liquid form, ready to 
take advantage of market changes. 

‘All of this service is a form of man- 
agement. In fact, we tell some cus- 
tomers that, if they tie up with an in- 
vestment trust, they don’t need us — 
they’re already paying for supervision 
and don’t need ours.” 


"THEY make it their job, at Brookmire, 

to advise with reasonable accu- 
racy regarding the investment of funds. 
Knowing what may be expected to 
happen, they advise bankers through- 
out the country as well as they can, 
with the minimum of risk. 

Or, putting it in financial words: 
“Our objective is to render service 
along an investment program. Our 
recommendations are reasonably safe 
because they represent the leading 


management. For ex- 
ample, we know a stock 
selling around $200 that 
pays $3 regular dividend 
and $1 extra —2 per cent 
on the principal. That 
rate of income is not 
attractive. 

“But mark this. This 
company has consist- 
ently written off the cost 
of each new idea or 
patent or equipment, 
keeping the firm sound 
and flexible as regards 
cash and standing. Itis 
financially solid, and of 
course can show a large 
surplus if it should desire 
to. 

“Often we fortify our 
financial information by a_ personal 
visit to leading industries in any de- 
sirable field.” 

Such visits, I learned, often bring 
forth information which company offi- 
cials themselves do not always possess. 
So-called “inside information” is not 
very accurate nor well-informed; it is 
apt to be biased in the company’s 
favor. At other times a firm may be 
in really serious danger, while the men 
on the inside know less about the con- 
dition than anyone else. Business is 
somewhat like the army; the man in 
the ranks has to buy a newspaper to 
find out if the war is still on. 

I was curious to learn what type of 
information results from the various 
researches made by the Brookmire 
economists. 

‘‘We can take any definite industry 
—sugar, rubber, silk, cotton, motors, 
agriculture, banking—or any sub- 
division of the major industries,” 
explained Mr. Anderson. ‘“‘We examine 
the general outlook, such as foreign 
competition, pending tariff laws, sup- 
ply and demand, and soon. We know 
the country’s capacity to absorb that 
particular product, and if there is al- 
ready overproduction, we probably 
know about it. We watch for plans 
for expansion and other developments 
from competitive firms. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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The spacious school assemblyroom and library of the Bank 
of Mexico, Mexico City, for the use of officers and employees 
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The ‘‘Golden Harvest Festival’’ of the Central Manufactur- 
ing District Bank, of Chicago, the occasion of a three 
weeks’ new business drive which netted several hundred 
savings accounts + minimum deposit of $5 at a cost 4 
.87. William N. Jarnagin, president of the bank, 


in the sheaves or something, with a corps be 


girls trom the staff 


INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL 

hen the news of the market crash reached London, 
crowds thronged Shorter’s Court where, after hours, busi- 
ness is transacted in American securities 


“” “Pe be 


On the Chinese ‘‘Fourth of July,’’ accompanied by crash- 
ing cymbals and beating tom-toms, the Oriental branch 
of the Bank of America of California was opened impres- 
sively in San Francisco's Chinatown 


Popular with the small children is this children’s window of the Union Savings 
Bank, of Fall River, Mass., where they ‘step up”’ their savings in man-size fashion 


Like a great living room, fireplace and all, is the new and 

distinctive banking room of the fifty-eighth branch of the 

Cleveland Trust Company in the Medical Arts Building. 

Counters are cageless, officers are in the open, marble 
are—noticeably a 
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HE telegram reached 

me while on a busi- 

ness trip to New York. 
“Hurry home,” it read. 
“Arthur Jergens is deadly 
ill with pneumonia.” 

So I cancelled appoint- 
ments for the next three 
days, caught the first 
sleeper, and arrived home 
in time to find Arthur al- 
ready dead and his family 
worn out from the strain 
of a day-and-night three 
day vigil. 

Everything had been 
done for him that last- 
‘minute thoughtfulness 
could provide. His em- 
ployer —a large factory — 
had sent over the company 
doctor and tanks of oxy- 
gen. Nurses had done 
everything humanly pos- 
sible. Neighbors had taken the two 
children, so that the house could be 
quiet during Daddy’s last hours. 

But now he was gone, and the widow 
and his mother, herself bereaved within 
only a few weeks, had to face the task 
of getting adjusted to a new world 
where Saturday meant only Saturday 
and not pay-day. 


* * * 


Bankers don’t talk about specific 
cases like this. The ethics of banking 
prevent any discussion of an actual 
family that comes through a crisis and 
finds comfort from leaning on the 
bank. 

Perhaps banks are too reticent about 
telling the tearful scenes they have to 
experience. Or perhaps the banks 
only see the happy families and don’t 
come into contact with those not so 
carefully provided for. Perhaps if the 
world knew more about trust depart- 
ment work there would be less frantic 
hunting up of a banker after death and 
more reasonable, deliberate, cheerful 
discussion with the banker before 
death. 

Probably this is the reason the 
impression is abroad that “a trust is 
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Jergens Journey’s End 


But the broker tried to save the account for 
friend Jergens. He held on, in spite of drop- 
ping prices, until he could hold no longer 


a fine thing for a man who’s wealthy, 
but only the rich need it or can afford 
it.” 

Here’s a definite case of a widow 
who needed trust service —and got it — 
but lost considerable because she didn’t 
get there in time. 


* * * 


Arthur Jergens was thirty-nine when 
he died. He had saved money, which 
was not usual among men who make 
their living as traveling salesmen. He 
owned no real estate, but he had about 
$13,000 in cash and securities when he 
lay down for his final illness. 

When he died he still had that 
$13,000 and his widow was beneficiary 
to some $33,000 life insurance. 


ERGENS was a methodical man. He 

prided himself on leaving his affairs 
in good shape. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances his widow would have 
received every penny he had stored up 
for her. Little enough it was, he knew, 
for a woman to count on for the rest 
of her life. 

Ambitious to the end, he had talked 
with his wife during one of the few 
conscious moments of his illness. 


“T haven’t been able to 
do everything for you that 
I hoped I could, Mother,” 
he said, using the name 
the children gave her. But 
even he hoped it would 
be enough. 

After the funeral Ar- 
thur’s brother and uncle 
checked over the estate. 
The company lawyer, who 
had drawn up Arthur’s will 
and who knew something 
of his financial matters, 
gave some further help. 
The company treasurer 
submitted a statement of 
the stock which the de- 
ceased had been buying 
out of his salary, and 
stated that the company’s 
group insurance amount- 
ing to $4,000, would be 
paid within a week. 

So far, so good. The two days be- 
tween the death and the funeral were 
ample for such business discussions as 
the uncle —himself a lawyer —needed 
to check into matters and assure the 
widow that everything was properly 
taken care of. 

So they held the funeral and carried 
the body down East for interment. 
And the widow, worn out with shock 
and worry, stayed East for two weeks 
until she should have strength enough 
and courage enough to come back to 
an empty house. 

Then the bottom began to drop out 
of her little world. 


* * * 


Like many men doomed to live on 
an inflexible salary, Jergens had been 
investing somewhat in stocks. What 
he owned was good, solid, substantial 
stuff. He had paid outright for what 
he bought. 

But the philosophy of the wage- 
earner had got him. 

“All your pay goes for living ex- 
penses,” an associate had told him. 
“The man on a salary never gets a 
chance to save anything substantial. 
If he wants to get anywhere he’s got 
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to do it with outside speculations. 
That’s why I make a basic study of 
some industry —such as copper or oil 
or tin—and make my spending money 
by following the highs of stocks I 
know about.” 

Jergens had dipped into that sort of 
thing too. When he died, toward the 
last of October, he owned some good 
stocks and also had some others bought 
on margin. His paper profits were 
pleasing. 

But during the two weeks directly 
after his funeral, while his widow was 
down East reviving her own faith in 
God, the stock market went all to 
pieces. Jergens’ broker was friendly; 
he knew that Jergens, often away on 
extensive business trips, 
had always cared for 
margin calls. Whether he 
knew the man had died or ‘6 
not, I do not know. At least 
he could not have reached 
the widow, for she hurried 
down East and left no for- 
warding address. 

And here the market was 
slipping like a golf ball on a 
mountain. 

Actually, it would have 
been better if the broker 
had been less friendly. If 
he had sold his customer 
out when the stocks were a 
few points above the margin 
call, the widow would have 
had a few dollars coming to 
her, at least. But the broker 
tried to save the account 
for friend Jergens. He held 
on, in spite of dropping 
prices, until he could hold 
no longer. 

When he sold, about 
$5,000 of Jergens’ estate 
had been wiped out. What 
was an even harder blow, 
was that the Widow Jergens owed the 
broker a $925 loss for having done his 
best. 

That was blow number one. The 
jolly uncle, certain that Arthur’s hold- 
ings were all sound and solid, had 
failed to keep track of falling prices 
and to mark the danger point. Had he 
been attentive and wise he would have 
known that further collateral was 
needed, and could have saved those 
securities for the estate, even though 
their market value did shrink. But 
he was careless, and the estate lost. 

Of course, they tried to arbitrate 
the matter. The widow’s parents, 
who came for a visit at this needy time, 
went with her to the broker’s office. 
They asked such questions as heart- 
broken people might be expected to 
ask: Could anything be done to reduce 
that $925 to a less painful sum? Were 
the stocks lost forever? Weren’t 
there any dividends or anything due to 
Arthur which would help cut down 


this shrinkage, even by a little bit? 

Finally, of course, they settled with 
the broker. It was their first discovery 
that a widow lives in a harsh, brutal, 
expensive world. A world that has 
rules which are fair for those who un- 
derstand them, but cruel to those who 
don’t. 

During this period when Widow 
Jergens could hardly summon courage 
to face another day, the landlord 
rushed into the scene. 

“ve got to know today whether 
you’re going to keep this house through 
the winter or whether you’ll move out 
on the first of December,” he said 
ruthlessly. 

The widow was panic-stricken. She 


hy dont trust com- 
panies impress on the 
average men—those who make 
less than $10,000 a year—that 
the bank is able and willing to 
handle their affairs, at the 
standard legal rate of payment? 

“Why don’t trust companies 
talk living trusts to us average 
men—and to our wives? Why 


wait and explain matters to 
our widows ?”’ 


couldn’t move into a smaller home or 
an inexpensive apartment within a 
couple of weeks. She needed time to 
recuperate and to count her losses. 
She needed strength to plan her future. 
She needed to make a calm and reason- 
able disposition of her surplus furni- 
ture and possessions, so as to whittle 
her belongings down to what she could 
afford to carry with her. 

The rent was more than $100 a 
month. It had never seemed high 
when Arthur was living, for his salary 
was $6,500 a year. But now that 
Arthur was no longer here to fight for 
furnace repairs and new screens, to 
insist on a bit of replastering where the 
wind rushed right through, and to pay 
the bills when the rent came due, the 
widow was indeed helpless. 

Out of her sorrow she told the land- 
lord she would keep the house till the 
following June. That meant, she 
knew, that young Rudolph could 
finish his school year, and that youth- 
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ful Jane could enjoy her little friends 
for that long, at least. 

The pity of it all is that, to gain these 
few months in her present home, she 
must dip down into her principal. For 
the income promises to be insufficient. 
But that she didn’t know at first. It 
proved to be another body blow. 

Right here, a firm and intelligent 
executor could have guided her. What 
did she or her aged father know of 
rents? How could she stand up against 
a greedy landlord and convince him 
that she couldn’t afford to pay his $100 
a month rent? 

Of course they hung on to all the 
straws they could find. ‘‘Maybe I can 
take in some roomers to help pay 
the rent and pay for the 
maid too,” she told herself. 
“I can give up the two front 
bedrooms and get $5 apiece 
for them, the way Mrs. 
Snyder does on the next 
street.” 

As if roomers can be found 
overnight, to take rooms for 
a few months! And even 
the most kindly of roomers 
prefers a house where 
children do not waken every- 
one at six in the morning; a 
house where a Sunday morn- 
ing nap is obtainable. 

Every day, during this 
hectic period of readjust- 
ment, brought its own 
shocks and tortures. A 
second-hand clothes man 
called to haggle for the dead 
man’s suits and overcoats. 

She almost shrieked at 
him. “I can’t sell my hus- 
band’s clothes,” she cried 
in frenzy. 

But later on she realized 
that the clothes are a lia- 
. bility rather than an asset; 
that they will become mothy and 
threadbare if she keeps them —and she 
won’t always have room to store them. 
The next time the clothes peddler calls, 
she will sell. 

The dead man’s will itself proved to 
have a heartbreak wrapped up in it. 
Though properly written and signed, 
it carried the signature of a man who 
within the year had moved to 
California. So a two weeks’ delay 
was experienced while the will was 


‘mailed to him to get the depositiun of 


this second witness. 
annoying. 

The usual expenses of the Probate 
Court were not unreasonable, but 
already the widow was counting her 
pennies. There was so much to this 
dying business that she hadn’t known 
about! If only she could have died 


The delay was 


and left the strong, reliant Arthur to 
bring up the two children! How much 
better, she thought ruefully to herself, 
that would have been. 
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So, one by one, she started listing 
the family’s belongings and studying 
to see what they would bring. The 
living-room furniture she would not 
sell at once, for even though she moves 
her children back East next summer 
to live with the grandparents, she may 
be able to crowd in some of those com- 
fortable chairs somehow. But the sun- 
porch is idle now; the radio silent; and 
she needs money more than belongings. 

Even pictures and jewelry may have 
to go. 

Of course there was the family car. 

The friendly uncle, who had made 
a tentative inventory of 
the estate, had valued it 
at $500. It was a sturdy 
six sedan, with a gener- 
ous list price, but time 
had not used it kindly. 
Three years old and pos- 
sessed of an ailing bat- 
tery and a doubtful igni- 
tion system, it failed to 
start of its own accord. 
Arthur could have tin- 
kered with it and made 
it run, just as he could 
rebuild the radio set in 
his spare evenings and 
make it bring in distant 
stations. But without 
Arthur here, the car is 
lifeless. Any one can see 

its paint is scratched and 
that three years of toting 
the wife and two young- 
sters around has left its 
marks on the upholstery. 

The widow herself does 
not drive. If her funds 
were ample she would 
like to trade in the used 
car and get a light road- 
ster or coupe —something 
easier for her to handle. 
But funds are slim; she 
must sell even that which 
she hath. 

Her friends are blunt 
but truthful. Every 
automobile dealer in 
town is advertising cut prices on trade- 
ins, hoping to clear the lots so that busi- 
ness can be brought indoors for the 
winter. The used car market is hopeless. 

“I wouldn’t count on more than $50 
or $100 from your automobile,” they 
tell her. 

Another body blow! 


* * * 


The insurance companies paid the 
first $25,000 promptly, and the other 
policies, including one with the govern- 
ment, were expected to pay soon. And 
so, with more than half of her fortune 
deposited in her checking account, the 
widow hunted up a trust officer who 
was a fraternity mate of her husband’s 
uncle. 

“IT want to open a trust fund for 


The procedure was 
dignified. 
efficient 


myself and my children,” she said. 

The procedure was dignified, cheer- 
ful, efficient. The banker obtained 
her name, urging her to sign her full 
name to documents hereafter. He 
jotted down the names and ages of ber 
children. 

“This agreement serves in lieu of 
your will, to care for the children in 
case you die,” he suggested gently. 
‘““We want to provide for the children’s 
education, at any cost.” 

So he brought forward the various 
emergencies which might arise. Sup- 
pose that, to educate both children 


cheerful, 
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FLUCKE 
properly, the trust company felt it 
advisable to dip into the principal; 
would that be all right? And suppose 
the children got sick, after the mother 
died; of course she would expect the 
bank to use any necessary funds to 
care for that, wouldn’t she? 

“You understand that, during your 
lifetime, you can revoke or alter this 
agreement at will, but that if you die, 
the bank continues to care for your 
children exactly as it will do now during 
your lifetime,” the trust officer said. 

The widow began to feel comforted. 
Here at least was some one who was 
used to meeting emergencies and to 
handling problems connected with 
death in a sane and hopeful manner. 

“ll bring or send you the balance 
of the estate as soon as it is collected,” 
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she told the banker. “‘And now, please, 
may I come in any time I get to town 
and talk things over with you if it 
seems necessary?” 

“‘Assuredly so!” said the trust officer 
warmly. “If I’m out or busy, any one 
of the other men in this department 
will be giad to meet you. Or you can 
write me.at any time. Even if you 
move out of the state, we can con- 
tinue to handle your affairs just as 
capably. Distance makes no material 
difference.” 

They spoke regarding income. “‘We 
can place your funds to advantage 
right now in bonds and 
good first mortgages, 
Mrs. Jergens,” he said. 
“That will assure you 
5% to 6 per cent on your 
funds, payable quarterly. 
Or we can, as you sug- 
gest, pay you something 
each month and then 
send the balance —what- 
ever it is—at the end of 
the year. Of course we 
will deduct our usual fee, 
which is 5 per cent of the 
income paid to you. 
There are no other ex- 
penses, and we make no 
incidental profits. We do 
not even permit ourselves 
to sell you bonds which 
our bond department 
handles, nor do we allow 
ourselves any commis- 
sion on such bonds as 
your estate may buy. 
That, we feel, is some- 
thing important; some- 
thing you can depend 
on.” 
So she took the receipt 
for her $25,000 check, 
signed the agreement the 
trust officer made out in 
duplicate and went 
home, somewhat cheered. 

She knew she and the 
youngsters could count 
on something for the 
next ninety-nine years. 

But it wasn’t the dim, distant future 
which troubled her now. It was the 
immediate present. 

Here was the undertaker’s bill to 
pay. And the doctors and nurses. 
And the grocery bill. And some coal 
to order, and the next month’s rent, 
already due. 

True enough, she had several thou- 
sand dollars in her account, and more 
on the way. She had some Liberty 
bonds, which the friendly uncle had 
taken down East and was mailing 
back to her. She had more dollars at 
her fingers’ ends than ever before in 
her life; yet spread over the long years 
ahead, her little fortune seemed as 
nothing. 

Already she was sorry she hadn't 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Lieut. N. E. Disbrow, comptroller and cashier, and his two native assistants, 
one a teller and the other bookkeeper 


ank Incredible Island 


Rules and Regulations of the Bank 
of Guam Under Direction of the Navy 


OU have had strange dreams, of 

course, but you have had none 

as curious as a true dream known 
as the Island of Guam. 

The island has a bank, and it is about 
the bank that I wish to tell you. But, 
unless you are an exceptional person, 
you first desire that a question be 
answered: ‘“‘Why and where and what 
is the Island of Guam? 

The average map shows not a trace 
of Guam; though a kindly map may 
honor the island’s 15,000 inhabitants 
with a dot the size of a pinpoint. An 
encyclopedia may bestow upon the 
entire Mariana group, of which Guam 
is one island, two paragraphs. 

The pinpoint is thirty miles long. 
Its width varies from four to eight and 
one-half miles. Its shape is that of a 
rough short-topped sock with a ragged, 
torn heel. 

Guam, in terms of sailing, is a dozen 
days west and a bit south of the 
Hawaiian Islands, which are in turn 
five days west-south of San Francisco. 
Five days of sailing bring the traveler 
to Manila. 

On December 23, 1898, the President 
of the United States, believing that 
the island’s greatest potential useful- 
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ness was as a naval base, placed it by 
executive order under the control of 
the Navy Department. At that time 
the entire island was made a naval 
station, and since then it has been 
under the management of a succes- 
sion of naval governors. 

It is in this setting, then, that there 
operates the Bank of Guam. Like all 
else on the island, it springs from and 
is under the direction of the almighty 
governor. It was authorized by Execu- 
tive General Order Number 193, 
issued on December 14, 1915. The 
institution is located in Agana, capital 
of Guam, sharing a small, wooden 
building with the island Treasury 
Department. bank’s representa- 
tive in the United States,’ according 
to a naval publication, “is the Wells- 
Fargo Nevada National Bank of San 
Francisco.”” 

The Bank of Guam, as will soon be 
evident, is in a class by itself. There 
is probably no other institution like it 
in all the world. 

The following extracts from Section 


LX of “Orders and Regulations with 
the Force and Effect of Law in Guam” 
are some of the rules under which it 
operates: 


1. The Bank of Guam shall conduct the 
business of banking as a division of the 
Treasury of the Naval Government of 
Guam, and shall be a depository for the 
purpose of conducting the fiscal business of 
the Naval Government of Guam in har- 
age with Rules and Instructions relative 
to the Accounting System of the Naval 
Government of the United States in the 
Island of Guam approved by the Secretary 
of the Navy September 27, 1920, and for 
such other banking business as may now or 
hereafter be authorized by law. 

3. The capital stock of the Bank of 
Guam shall be $15,000 fully paid from 
funds of the Naval Government of Guam, 
upon which a dividend shall be ang semi- 
annually at a rate of not more than 12 per 
cent = annum; provided, however, that 
no other dividend shall be paid on the capi- 
tal stock or on other funds except as pro- 
vided elsewhere in this section. 


The bank, as indicated by the above 
paragraph, is not owned by the Navy 
Department of the United States, as 
is sometimes stated, but by the Naval 
Government of Guam. However, the 
relationship between the two is ob- 
viously very close. Captain L. S. 


Shapley, U.S. N., is both commandant 
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of the naval station of Guam (the 
entire island is a naval station) and 
governor. He is also—but we will 
quote directly from Paragraph 5: 


The management of the Bank of Guam 
is vested in a Board of Managers composed 
of :—The Governor of Guam as Chairman, 
the Comptroller and Cashier of the Bank, 
the Assistant Comptroller and Cashier of 
the Bank, (who normally shall be the Dis- 
bursing Officer of the Naval Station), the 
Auditor for Guam, the Island Treasurer, 
and one Time (Class B) depositor, as a repre- 
sentative of the depositors. The repre- 
sentative shall be elected by the Class (B) 
depositors, each casting one vote, a majority 
of the votes cast being requisite for his 
election. 


Not a single individual who has been 
connected with the bank has ever had 
previous banking experience. The 
average naval officer is willing to “‘try 
anything once,” and directing the 
affairs of a financial institution is glee- 
fully looked upon as a new and novel 
experience. Most of the inevitable 
mistakes which have been made would 


seem very funny, rather than serious, 
to a trained banker. 


Paragraph 9 of the rules we were 
considering is most unusual in banking 
practice: 


The net profits of the bank shall be 
computed as of the 30th of June and the 
3lst of December of each year. One-half 
of the net Pea shall be apportioned pro- 
rata as additional interest in time deposits; 
provided, that the additional interest so 
-apportioned shall not exceed the amount of 
interest = in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Paragraph 6 (b), and any excess 
shall be transferred to the surplus fund of 
the bank. The remaining half of the net 
— shall be transferred to the surplus 

und of the bank; provided that dividends 
on the capital stock of the bank shall be 
paid from the gross profits; provided fur- 
ther, that at such times as the surplus fund 
shall amount to $35,000, an additional divi- 
dend on the capital stock of the bank may 
be declared not in 

excess of 50 per 


In addition the 12 per cent dividend 
on the capital stock has been main- 
tained. One per cent per quarter has 
been paid on small savings accounts 
intended for children; the initial de- 
posit required is ten cents. The 
interest rate on checking accounts is 
2 per cent on daily balances in excess 
of $10,000. 

The interest rate charged by the 
bank on loans has not exceeded 12 per 
cent; at the present time it is 8 per cent. 

In spite of these generous dividends, 
the bank has added to its original 
capital stock of $15,000 a surplus of 
$36,000 and has placed $1,000 in a 
building fund. 

“What is the secret?” a mainland 
banker familiar with banking’s narrow 
margin of profit might well inquire. 
One secret is that the bank’s salary 
expense is almost nil. The members 
of the board of managers receive no 
salary. The only officer who receives 
a salary is the assistant comptroller 
and cashier. Two Chamorro employees 
are paid by the bank. Officers, other 
than the one mentioned, receive as 
their compensation only their pay 
as officers of the navy or island 
government. 


AND that is not, by any means, the 

only unique advantage enjoyed by 
the Bank of Guam. Since the all-power- 
ful governor, the maker of laws, is chair- 
man of the bank, it follows that various 
governors have enacted laws to protect 
the institution against the possibility 
of even amateurish competition. It 
is unlawful for any individual to lend 
funds except from his own personal 
capital. A resident may lend his own 
money, provided he observes numerous 
restrictions surrounding each trans- 
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action and also provided he pays the 
license fee of $100 per year. 

A law which every country banker 
includes in his mental picture of bank- 
ing in heaven, but which is a legal 
reality in Guam, is known as Section 
XXXIII. Here are the first four 
paragraphs: 


1. The exportation, in any way, of 
money official current in this Island, is 
forbidden. 

2. For the purposes of this section, by 
“exportation” shall be understood the 
— or attempting to take, knowingly 
or willfully, out of this Island without the 
written permission of the governor, any 
amount, exceeding the sum of $30, of the 
money officially current. __ 

Any infraction of this section shall 
be punished by a fine equalling five times 
the value of the money thus exported, or 
which it is attempted to export, and the 
money in question shall be confiscated by 
the government. 

4. A reward of 25 per cent of the money 
thus confiscated shall be paid to any person 
furnishing evidence leading to the convic- 
tion of any one guilty of an infraction of 
this section. 


Rumors multiply more rapidly than 
guinea pigs on an isolated island. 
Someone declared several years ago 
that the Island of Guam is built like a 
mushroom, that its two hundred and 
ten square miles of volcanic-coral 
surface is supported by a com- 
paratively small stem. Fiction or 
truth, the statement is accepted by 
many of Guam’s 15,000 residents; it 
adds to the terror of the occasional 
earthquake tremors. 

Somehow, it is disconcerting to 
imagine one’s world breaking at the 
stem and heading for the bottom of the 
sea, especially in consideration of the 
fact that the ocean, about Guam, is 
perturbingly deep. One point is five 
miles deep, another so deep that no 

one has yet suc- 


cent of the amount 


ceeded in sound- 


otherwise available 
for the surplus 
fund. 

Under this par- 
agraph, deposi- 
tors of Class B 
(whose deposits 
would con- 
sidered savings, 
rather than time 
deposits in the 
States) receive 
the regular semi- 
annual interest of 
5 per cent and 
share in the 
profits. For the 
year ending July 
31, 1925, the in- 
terest plus divi- 
dend amounted 
to 8.1 per cent. 
In other years it 
has varied be- 


tween 8 per cent 


ing it. Even 
though Guam 
does some time 
hold a private 
Doomsday, it 
would seem that 
the gods of sea 
and land should 
be more consider- 
ate of human 
vanity than to 
have Gabriel's 
horn accom- 
panied by noth- 
ing more cere- 
monious than a 


gurgle. 
All this, and 
more, came to 


mind when | 
was sitting with 
Comptroller and 
Cashier N. 

Disbrow in _ his 


office and he 


and 12 per cent. 


Typical depositors—the popular beast of burden is the carabao, or water buffalo 


suddenly jumped 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Eyes 
Our Minerals— 


How the Aerial Camera of the 
Geological Survey is Reveal- 
ing New Deposits of Metals in 
Hitherto Unexplored Regions 


cBy C. Moran 


NE hundred groups of govern- 
ment explorers from Washington 
headquarters of the Geological 
Survey last summer explored approxi- 
mately 20,000 square miles of land 
from coast to coast in search of new 
mineral and metal deposits. Airplanes 
and airplane photography were used in 
these explorations to cover vast areas 
quickly and to reach places otherwise 
inaccessible. The cameras are capable 
of photographing the terrain from an 
altitude of five miles. Geologists then 
examine the aerial mosaics for likely 
places for future prospecting. 

Dwindling supplies of ore, combined 
with a vast increase in the consumption 
of minerals and metals, have forced the 
use of intensive prospecting and mining 
methods. Most of the great mines 
which have been discovered in the 
last seventy-five years have passed 
through successive stages of cheap 
mining of rich oxidized ores at the sur- 
face, more expensive but highly profit- 
able mining of enriched sulphides at 
greater depth, and finally mining of 
lean primary ores at lower levels. 
Costs of recovery at these low levels, 
even with the best modern methods, 
may soon exceed the market value of 
the product. 

Mines in Colorado have produced 
upwards of a billion and a half of dol- 
lars in metals, but many of these great 
camps now are reported on the decline 
because of the exhaustion of the 
known ore bodies. Experienced gov- 
ernment mining geologists now are 
co-operating with state officials in 
endeavors to locate new deposits. The 
mineral belts of the state are being 
mapped in detail, beginning with the 
better-known areas, and passing thence 
to areas that are less well known. 
Topographic base maps on adequate 
scales are being made for use in the 
search for ore. 

In an untouched country, simple 


methods of prospecting revealed great 
mineral deposits in quick succession. 
These deposits in many instances were 
exposed at the surface and awaited 
merely the touch of the prospector’s 
pick. One great bonanza after another 
was brought in for two decades fol- 
lowing the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia. Now the pioneer stage of 
mining has passed, and although an 
occasional strike has been made within 
the last third of a century —Cripple 
Creek in 1891, Tonopah and other 
Nevada camps in 1900 and later —the 
finding of new ore bodies is becoming 
more difficult, and the difficulty is 
expected to increase. The problem of 
maintaining production admittedly in- 
volves increased skill in ore-finding and 
increased use of lower-grade material. 

The use of airplanes and airplane 
photography in geologic explorations 
is expected to reveal new metal and 
mineral deposits in heretofore unex- 
plored places. The geologist is enabled 
to explore vast areas in short time, 
and with his knowledge of rock forma- 
tions he can spot quickly the likely 
places for new mine workings. Ore 
deposits, the government geologists 
explain, are geologic deposits; they are 
a part of the crust of the earth, with 
which geology deals, and they have 
come into existence through the opera- 
tion of geologic processes. Now that 
the visible outcropping ore bodies are 
largely known and developed, the task 
of finding the hidden reserves becomes 
peculiarly one of applying geologic 
reasoning to geologic fact. 

Army Air Service fliers, accompanied 
by geologists and camera experts, last 
summer flew approximately 10,000 
square miles in eight states making 
aerial mosaics of areas to supplement 
topographic maps in a search for pros- 
pective ore deposits. Every physical 
feature is shown in these maps, which 
are in effect picture models that indi- 
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The camera of Lt. C. E. Goddard, Air Corps 
photographer, has a nine-inch lens capable of 
photographing objects from altitude of five miles 


cate the shapes and the heights of 
mountains, hills and slopes, and the 
location and gradient of rivers and 
creeks. 

Four geologic groups in Montana 
have explored the metal fields around 
Helena and the coal fields in the south- 
ern and east central parts of the state. 
Practically all outcrops have been 
examined, the reports showing the 
positions of these outcrops and giving 
in detail the thickness of individual 
beds. A party of geologists in central 
Idaho studied deposits of metals asso- 
ciated with the great granite intrusions 
there. Another group of geologists, in 
eastern Idaho, continued the mapping 
of the phosphate deposits. 


HREE explored areas in Nevada 

include the Charleston Peak region 
west of Las Vegas; the Ivanpah region 
immediately to the south, and the 
Silver Peak areas west of Goldfield. 
Considerable geologic work has been 
done in Colorado, and an examination 
has been made of the copper deposits 
in Plumas County, California. System- 
atic geologic work is being done along 
the canyons tributary to the San Juan 
and the Colorado in southeastern Utah, 
and will extend westward to include 
Navajo Mountain. This research deals 
with a determination of the structure 
of the rocks underlying the plateaus of 
the canyon region in connection with 
the development of oil resources of the 
west. 

Nearby in northwestern New Mexico 
another geologic party studied the 
coals of the great San Juan Basin, and 
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work on the Santa Rita mining dis- 
trict, begun some years ago, is being 
brought to completion. A new geologic 
map of Texas is being prepared on a 
scale adequate for use by the petroleum 
industry. A project in Arkansas in- 
volves the study of possible lead and 
zinc deposits. 

Six groups of government geologists 
last summer worked in widely scattered 
areas of Alaska. One party made a 
reconnaissance topographic survey of a 
part of the Ketchikan region of south- 
eastern Alaska; another made a survey 
of a part of Admiralty Island. A third 
group made geologic investigations in 
the Nizina district of the Copper River 
region. The survey comprised geologic 
reconnaissance in the Upper Tanana 
and Yukon regions west of the Inter- 
national boundary, and in the Alaska 
Range region of southwestern Alaska. 

An expedition known as the Alaskan 
Aerial Survey Detachment, represent- 
ing co-operation among the Depart- 
ments of the Navy, Agriculture, and 
the Interior, is under way. This expe- 
dition consists of the airplane tender 
“Gannet,” a 140-foot barge equipped 


for quartering the photographic and 
aerial units, and four amphibian planes 


of the latest type. The expedition 
supplements that of the summer of 
1926 when an area of approximately 
10,000 square miles was photographed 
from the air, and more than 5,000 
photographs were made for use in map- 
ping unexplored regions. It is de- 
clared that the development of the 
pulp-manufacturing industry in south- 
eastern Alaska has been advanced 
several years by the information ob- 
tained during the 1926 expedition. 

Explorations have shown that the 
part of North Dakota lying west of the 
Missouri River is richly endowed with 
beds of lignite, which, though of low 


rank and small present value com- 
pared with other coals of the country, 
constitute a tremendous reserve supply 
of fuel that sooner or later will be 
called upon to supply light, heat, and 
power to the inhabitants of this and 
surrounding regions. The government 
geologists have found that the field 
contains a reserve of lignite estimated 
at more than fifteen billion tons, an 
amount comparable with the total 
quantity of coal mined in the United 
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proved that some of them would yield 
large quantities of oil upon distillation. 
Private enterprise and other public 
bureaus followed up this pioneer work, 
and it is known now that the United 
States has a great reserve of oil which 
can be developed and used whenever 
cheaper supplies from oil wells become 
depleted. 

When the Alaskan geologic explora- 
tions were begun nearly thirty years 
ago, maps of the interior of the 


This is the camera which 
makes triple exposures at 
high altitude. At the left 
is the portable outfit used 
for developing and printing 
airplane mosaics in the field 


States since coal was 
discovered — eighteen 
billion tons. 

Fifteen years ago 
the Geological Survey 
began a study of the 
possibilities of the 
existence of potash in 
the United States 
which would make 
this country independ- 
ent of the European 
world monopoly. It 
examined many rumored occurrences 
all over the United States, but its 
search of late has been concentrated 
on the great buried salt basins of the 
southwestern plains and the southern 
Rockies. Private capital interested in 
Survey reports has begun core drilling 
for potash, and at least one of these 
enterprises has developed several feet 
of good potash salts. Congress also has 
followed the results of the study and 
has made appropriations for govern- 
ment drilling. 

Similarly, years ago the Survey 
began studies of the peculiar shales in 
the basins of the Green and Upper 
Colorado regions. It mapped out the 
areas covered by these deposits and 


Territory were so sketchy that even the 
main divides and courses of many of 
the larger streams were not determined. 
Now, after scores of government 
parties have brought back the results 
of many seasons’ work, more than 
40 per cent of the nearly 600,000 
square miles of Alaska has been sur- 
veyed. Nearly 6,000 airplane photo- 
graphs have been made in Alaska to 
serve as a basis for geologic and topo- 
graphic investigations. 

Explorations in extreme northwest- 
ern Alaska are being made as part of a 
search for oil by the Navy Department. 
The difficulties of the work are indi- 
cated in a typical report of the project. 
**The region to be explored,” according 
to this report by the Geological Survey, 
“hes north of the Arctic Mountain 
system, a series of high ranges that 
stretch athwart northern’ Alaska. 
South of these ranges lie the drainage 
basins of the Great Yukon and 
Kuskokwim rivers, where vegetation 
is abundant and there are tillable and 
pasture lands, so that the country is 
assured of settlement by white man. 
The winters are cold but not so severe 
as to forbid habitation, and the grow- 
ing season of 70 to 100 days permits 
many food crops to ripen. 

“The country north of the Arctic 
Mountains is the only truly polar part 
of the United States, comprising less 
than 20 per cent of the total area of 


(Continued on page 38) 
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This ledger equipment saved one-third of the clerical expense 


adding protection, utility and convenience 


For several years a Chicago Bank employed six 
clerks to handle the work in the Savings Department, 
by means of a hand-posted, loose-leaf binder system. 

Now, with two of these ledger desks, holding a card 
ledger system, machine posted, four clerks are taking 
care of the increasing volume of business. 

They are doing it with greater speed and accuracy 
than before and with more convenience to themselves 
and to customers. 

Besides the clerical saving accomplished, a con- 
siderable saving of floor space was made. 

What is more important, the bank now secures ade- 
quate day and night fire protection for their ledgers. 

The body of the ledger desk has a reinforced type 
of monolithic insulation built into it, similar to the 
construction of a good, fire-protected safe. 


Shaw-Walker manufacture for banks : 
Check Sorting Racks 
Insulated Filing Cabinets 
Commercial Bookkeeper’s Desks 
Ledger Trays and Bases 
Record Vault Files 
Teller’s Trucks of all Kinds 
OfficeFurniture and System Forms for the 


The top is a solid circular curtain of steel packed 
with insulation between its double walls and fits 
tightly enough to form perfect protection against 
both fire and water. 


In this bank two desks take care of 30,000 accounts. 
Each desk is designed to hold from 13,000 to 15,000 
ledger cards, in removable trays, depending on the 
size and weight of the card, and the character of 
indexing used. The drawers below the desk are for 
filing the signature cards or cross reference cards, also 
for storing ledger cards of closed accounts. 

Why not investigate the economies this ledger desk 
and modern card system might bring about in your 
own bank? Call in your local Skyscraper Man or 
write Shaw-Walker Bank Department, Muskegon. 
Michigan. 


Pin this to your letterhead. It will 
bring you without obligation com- 
plete information regarding the 
Insulated Savings Ledger Desk and 
samples of card systems used by 


operating records of all Departments 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Bank Specialists In All Principal Cities 


many progressive banks. 
BCH-2-30 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Illustrated above are background designs developed for individual banks. The two-color engraving does not even approximate, however, the sott, rich color of the lithographed originals 
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your SERVICE 


WITH EXCLUSIVE BACKGROUND CHECKS- 
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EMBODYING YOUR COAT-OF ARMS OR TRADE MARK 


AN INSTITUTION, selling service, cannot picture its prod- 
uct simply and literally like a maker of shoes or wash- 
ing machines. But it is possible to devise an emblem, 
coat-of-arms or trade-mark that will come, in time, to 
symbolize that service very definitely. 

Bank emblems, if they are to impress upon a com- 


munity the worth and integrity of the institution they 


represent, should be displayed as frequently as possible. 
There is no more effective and dignified medium than 
the checks which that bank issues. 

Under a new plan originated by The Todd Company, 
it is now possible for your bank to use checks with a 
special background, incorporating your individual em- 
blm—at a minimum of cost. A rich variety of fresh, 
new backgrounds are available and others are created 
whenever necessary. The one approved by your bank 
becomes exclusive property in its banking community, 
and the addition of trade-mark or decoration makes the 
design doubly distinctive. 

Modern, attractive, superbly lithographed, Todd Spe- 
cal Background Checks form the finest kind of advertis- 


ing. Wherever they circulate, they set your institution 


HECK PROTECTION 


apart from the crowd—not only by their appearance, 
but by their performance too. 

Special Background Checks are furnished on the new 
Super-Safety paper—the first paper ever created ex- 
pressly for check use, with five times greater foldability 
and greater all-around durability than ordinary check 
papers—in all standard and in special colors— backed 
by insurance against chemical or mechanical erasure. 

Many of America’s outstanding banks have already 
adopted Todd Special Background Checks. The con- 
venient coupon below will bring you a number of samples 
and information explaining how your own bank can dis- 
tinguish its service to its depositors—and the community. 
The Todd Company. (Est. 1899.) Bankers’ Supply Division. 
Rochester, Chicago, Brooklyn, St. Paul, Denver, Dallas, 
Buffalo, Birmingham, Des Moines, Boston, Spokane. 


THE Topp Company, Bankers’ Supply Division 
1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Send me complete information about Special Background Checks. 


2°30 


Name of Bank 


Name of 


Street. 


Town State__ 
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Alaska. In polar Alaska there are 
less than forty days in the year without 
killing frost; all timber is absent, and 
such vegetation as can grow is stunted. 
In sheltered places back from the 
coast the traveler will find low willows, 
but in much of the region not even 
these are available for fuel. Unless 
the explorers find coal or residue from 
petroleum seepages, their cooking must 
be done with kerosene which must 
form a part of their heavy equipment, 
just as it does for explorers who cross 
the Arctic ice caps. 

“This region may well be described 
as a polar desert, for it is semi-arid, 
having less than ten inches of annual 
precipitation. As none of the snow 
melts until the summer thaw, however, 
Dr. Smith (chief geologist in charge 
of the party) expects to find enough 
for sledding. Most people gain their 
conception of polar exploration from 
the well-known photographs of Arctic 
expeditions crossing the ice pack, with 
its irregular hummocky surface, but 
most of the land in the Arctic is rela- 
tively smooth. Dr. Smith starts with 
five tons of supplies and four canoes to 
be transported some 400 miles from 
Nenana, on the Alaska Railroad, 
across the Arctic Mountains into the 
upper waters of the Colville, a mighty 
river that flows northward to the 
Polar Sea. 

“The long journey to the field of 


‘operations is the most difficult part of 


the explorers’ work. Their freight 
will be dragged by ninety dogs. As 
each dog eats two pounds of dried 
salmon a day, the supplying of dog food 
is not the least of their tasks. In addi- 
tion to the dogs of the freight team, 
fifty more will be used for the technical 
party.” 

A generation ago, the oil industry 
had scarcely heard of geology. In 
those days, a new well was located by 
the head driller, or on the basis of 
somebody’s “hunch.” Occasionally 
a few geologists were employed as 
consultants, and their advice was gen- 
erally ignored; but gradually the 
leaders in the industry came to realize 
that the percentage of successful wells 
was greatly increased and the per- 
centage of failures greatly decreased, 
when geologic advice was followed. 
Now, no important company acquires 
property or undertakes drilling unless 
the action has the approval of its 
geologic staff. 

Discussing the relationship of topo- 
graphic mapping and aerial photogra- 
phy to geologic explorations, C. H. 
Birdseye, chief topographic engineer, 
Geological Survey, declares that “‘since 
the World War the Survey has used 
aerial photographs in connection with 
the mapping of more than 20,000 
square miles of territory. Although 
aerial photography will never replace 
ground surveys entirely, it is regarded 


as the greatest aid to ground survey 
methods developed since the perfection 
of the transit and the plane table. 

“In some regions the use of aerial 
photography eliminates most of the 
ground survey work, especially in flat 
areas that are open or not too densely 
timbered. In the revision of old maps 
made necessary by changes in the 
works of man, aerial photographs may 
make it possible to publish an up-to- 
date map without resurveys on the 
ground. 

“The topographic maps are drawn 
in the field, the meridians and parallels 
and the positions of the basic control 
points being first plotted in the office 
on thick drawing paper. The topogra- 
pher takes these sheets to the field, and 
by plotting directions and distances 
graphically as observed on the ground, 
delineates each feature in its proper 
position and shape. The relief is ex- 
pressed by a system of contour lines, 
each representing an imaginary line on 
the ground on which every point has 
the same altitude.” 

Recent commercial experiments in 
radio and other electrical methods of 
prospecting for minerals and metals 
have brought a flood of correspondence 
to the government departments, re- 
questing information regarding the 
efficiency of the various methods. 
The government mining experts must 
reply, however, that they have made 
no tests of such equipment, and that 
in any event they are prohibited by 
law from recommending any specific 
types of commercial apparatus. 


The Notary’s Seal 


MASSACHUSETTS bank was 

suing an endorser on a note, and 
the bank’s lawyer, in order to prove 
presentment, offered in evidence the 
notary’s certificate of protest. 

“I object,” the endorser’s attorney 
countered. ‘According to the law in 
this state, the notary’s certificate 
must be under his official seal, and 
there’s no seal on this one.” 

“Objection allowed,” the Court ruled 
—and the endorser won. 

In a recent case from the same state 
(reported in 147 N. E. 876) the un- 
sealed certificate was put in evidence 
without objection, the bank won, the 
endorser appealed, and objected to 
the certificate on the appeal. 

“You’re too late now,” the bank 
contended, and the Court so ruled: 

‘The official seal of a notary should 
be added to the certificate to make it 
prima facie evidence of the giving of 
the notice to the drawer. If objection 
were made, the certificate without a 
seal could not be received in evidence. 
It was incompetent, but incompetent 
evidence that is admitted without 
objection becomes evidence in the case 
and has probative effect.” —M. L. H. 
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THIS MONTH’S 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Thomas J. Malone is a business 
and financial writer in Minneapolis. 
See his letter on Page 5. 


Arnold J. Mount, now president 
of the Bank of Italy, San Francisco, 
and president of the California 
Bankers Association, had broad 
experience as a unit banker (as 
vice-president and director of the 
Central Bank of Oakland) before 
he became identified with the Bank 
of Italy in 1921 in charge of its 
branches in the Oakland district. 
He is the second of the presidents 
serving since A. P. Giannini insti- 
tuted the policy of rotating this 
executive position every five years. 


P. P. Pullen is manager of the 
business development department 
of the Chicago Title and Trust 
Company. 


C. P. C. Downman is assistant 
advertising manager and editor of 
the Royal Bank Magazine, Mon- 
treal. 


I. I. Sperling is assistant vice- 
president in charge of publicity of 
the Cleveland Trust Company. 


J. K. Novins is a contributor to 
the business and banking press 
from San Francisco. 


‘‘Wackford Squeers’’ is the pseu- 
donym of a well known bank adver- 
tising man in Cleveland. 


Fred B. Barton, Akron, Ohio, is 
a frequent contributor to this 
magazine and the business peri- 
odicals and is a contributing editor 
of Chain Store Age. 


“D. J. Detoe’’ is writing anony- 
mously from Somewhere in Ohio. 
See his letter on Page 5. 


Ralph Parker, Berkeley, Calif., 
formerly manager of the business 
development department of the 
Anglo-California Trust Company, 
San Francisco, has been traveling 
for the past four years to complete 
his education. 


C. Moran is a press correspondent 
in Washington, D. C. 


Virgil D. Allen is assistant vice- 
president of the First Bank and 
Trust Company of Utica, N. Y. 


E. E. Jones is cashier of the 
American Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Suffolk, Va. 


Hy. W. Sanders is secretary of 
the California Bankers Association. 


“G. A. G.’’ is Guy A. Gamsby of 
the financial editor’s department 
of the Manitoba Free Press, Winni- 
peg. 


“M. L. H.’”’ is M. L. Hayward, 
corporation attorney in Hartland, 
New Brunswick. 
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A SIX 


CHEVROLET 


IN THE 


In writing 


nnouncing 


the 
CHEVROLET 


in Chevrolet Flistory 


Chevrolet presents the Greatest Chevrolet in Chevrolet History 
—a smoother, faster, better Six . . . at sensationally low prices! 


Basically, it is the same sturdy, substantial Six which won such 
tremendous popularity in 1929. But it is a greater car in every 
way—for it embodies every worthwhile advancement that a 
year of engineering research has developed. 


A 50-horsepower motor; four Delco-Lovejoy hydraulic shock 
absorbers; internal-expanding weather-proof brakes; Fisher 
non-glare windshield; larger tires; a new dash gasoline gauge— 


—these are typical of the many improvements which make this 
the greatest of all Chevrolets. 


See this car at your Chevrolet dealer’s today. Check its new 
features. Drive it. Learn its low prices. And judge for your- 
self what value it represents! 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Fok the convenient and economical 

storage of old records of every kind. 
Now in use in America’s largest industrial 
and financial institutions. 


PILE 


Illustrating A-124 Letter Size and A- 93 Check Size 


THE ONLY FILE 


Having 


. Automatic 
2: Triple-Steel Rei 
3. Heavy Three-Ply Bottom 
4. Handy Pull Strap 
5. Dust-Proof Top 
6. Sag-Proof Lid 
7. Bulge-Proof Ends 
8. All Surfaces Smooth 
9. Moisture Resisting 
10. Never-Spill Features 
11. Unusual Durability 
12. Portability and Lightness 


86 SIZES 


5 FINISHES 


Standard Line Finished in Tan only. De 
Luxe Line Olive Green, Mahogany, 
Walnut, Oak 


Special Sizes Made to Order 


The “Spirit of Progress” finds nowhere 
a more definite expression than in 
Quik-Lok Storage Equipment, not only 
in their convenience, but in their me- 
chanical perfection. There is only one 
**Quik-Lok.”’ 

Quik-Loks cost less than interest and 
depreciation on steel files—and give active 
file efficiency. 

Quik-Lok storage file equipment will 
save you valuable space, time, confusion 
and embarrassment and possibly the 
irreparable loss of some valuable record. 


Great Corporations as well as individuals 
and smaller enterprises use and recom- 
mend Quik-Loks because they have 
come to the unbiased realization of their 
superiority—they know they are built for 
service in every sense of the word. 


Insist on seeing QUIK-LOKS before 
again purchasing storage files 
Complete Stocks carried in New York, 
Chicago, New Orleans, 

n Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Lincoln, Nebraska 


DEALERS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


THE KAY-DEE COMPANY 


Mfrs. Steel, Fibre and Paper } 
Transfer and Storage Files 


3619-3645 So. 36th St., Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Canadian Notes and Comment 


By G. A. G. 


HE stock market upheaval was 

widely felt in Canada, as the 
bull market had attracted a large spec- 
ulative following. Business leaders in 
Canada and the heads of Canadian 
banks state that the collapse in secur- 
ity values will have only a passing 
effect on the business situation in 
Canada. The decline did not reach 
the same proportions on Canadian 
exchanges, although the New York 
market had a large following in Canada. 
Canadian bankers feel that savings 
deposits will now receive an impetus, 
as many amateur margin traders who 
have been driven out of the market 
are again using the savings depart- 
ments of the banks as a repository for 
their savings. 


* * * 


A feature of the government state- 
ment of the Canadian chartered banks 
for October is the sharp reduction in call 
loans at New York. Call loans abroad 
appear at $252,283,450, as compared 
with $313,381,231 in September. Sav- 
ings deposits showed little change, 
being down $466,732 from the previous 
month to $1,470,045,528. Demand de- 
posits, on the contrary, turned sharply 
upward, appearing at $785,768,850, an 
increase of $26,290,738 for the month. 


* * * 


Out of town visitors to the Canadian 
National Exhibition, which is held at 
Toronto each year, are introduced to 
Canadian banking from the outset. 
When they step off the train at the 
Toronto Union Station the attractive 
branch of the Bank of Nova Scotia in 
the main waiting room of the station 
catches their eye immediately. Not 
far away is the Union Station branch 
of the Dominion Bank. If they pro- 
ceed by the underground passageway 
from the station to the Royal York 
Hotel, they will find the Bank of 
Montreal providing banking services 
in the hotel. Enroute to the exhibition 
grounds they have the choice of the 
270 odd branches of Canadian char- 
tered banks scattered at convenient 
locations throughout the city. 

If the attractions of the exhibition 
prove too much for the visitors’ ready 
cash, an exhibition attendant can 
direct them to the branch of the 
Imperial Bank of Canada which is 
operated in the administrative building 
on the grounds. Here they can cash 
their travelers’ checks or even negoti- 
ate a personal check if they can satis- 
factorily indentify themselves. 

The exhibition branch of the Impe- 
rial Bank is unique in several respects. 
It is opened each year for the two 
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weeks’ period of the exhibition and pro- 
vides a banking service for the 2,000,000 
people who visit the grounds annu- 
ally. A comprehensive service is 
available, deposits are received, money 
telegraphed and the branch also han- 
dies the ticket receipts from the exhi- 
bition association and the concession- 
aires who are employees of the asso- 
ciation. During the period the branch 
is open, the staff works long hours 
under high pressure. Two members 
of the staff sleep on the premises at 
night and act as guards and, in addi- 
tion, the branch is given special police 
protection. Customers range from 
titled foreign tourists to side-show 
freaks. 
* + * 


Canadian bankers have honored one 
of their French-Canadian conferres 
in electing Beaudry Leman, general 
manager of the Banque Canadienne 
Nationale, to the presidency of the 
Canadian Bankers Association. Mr. 
Leman was formerly a vice-president 
of the association and succeeds A. E. 
Phipps, general manager of the Imperial 
Bank. 

The Banque Canadienne Nationale 
is one of Canada’s important French- 
Canadian institutions and is well rep- 
resented in the French-Canadian sec- 
tions of the Dominion. It has 523 
offices in the province of Quebec, 
twenty-eight in Ontario and other 
branches at French-Canadian points 
in western Canada. 

Visitors from abroad are often favor- 
ably impressed with the bi-lingual 
banking service provided in Canada. 
All the Canadian chartered banks 
that have branches in the province of 
Quebec and other Frencn-Canadian 
sections of the Dominion, provide 
bank forms and banking literature 
printed in the French language for 
the convenience of their French- 
Canadian customers. Care is also taken 
to staff these branches with officers 
who are familiar with both languages. 

* 


Canadian bankers are often asked 
by their customers to explain the sig- 
nificance of the numerals which usually 
appear at the top of tneir bank letter- 
heads. The numerical transit system, 
which has been in use in Canada for 
some years, also arouses curiosily 
among bankers in other countries who 
are not familiar with the system. 
Every Canadian chartered bank has a 
number and every branch is also 
designated by a numeral. All checks 
and forms bear the imprint of this 
number and it is usually embodied in 
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CLEARING HOUSE Forty-one 


WISCONSIN’S BANK GROUP 


begins with resources of 


$278,000,000 


HE Group of banks, which have become affiliated to form 
Wisconsin Bankshares Corporation, serve communities 


and adjoining districts whose population exceeds 1,000,000. 
They have more than 250,000 depositors whose interests are 
widespread. 


A state of diversified industries, Wisconsin is still predomi- x 
nantly agricultural. Among the industries lumber, paper, iron : 
and steel, machinery, motors and motor cars, packing houses, 
textiles, leather, electrical devices, canning and furniture are 
outstanding. Agriculture itself is diversified, including, in addi- 
tion to staple crops, fruits, vegetables, cattle and hogs. Dairying, 
in all its forms, claims particular attention. 


Wisconsin Bankshares Corporation has an authorized capital 
of $100,000,000 and its banks, at this time, have resources of 
$278,000,000. This growing Group of banks, well established 
and each independently managed, is destined to play a conspicu- i 


ous part in the progress and development of Wisconsin. 


WISCONSIN BANKSHARES CORPORATION ; 
Milwaukee, Wis. MID-CITY STATE BANK Fond du Lac, Wis. 
FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK FIRST FOND DU LAC NATIONAL BANK 
SECOND WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK NORTH AVENUE STATE BANK Madison, Wis. 


SIXTH WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK CITIZENS BANK OF NORTH MILWAUKEE grate BANK OF WISCONSIN 


SHERMAN PARK STATE BANK (Includes The State Bank, Madison) 
MECHANICS NATIONAL BANK BADGER STATE BANK an ison 


MERCHANTS & FARMERS STATE BANK Menominee, Wis. 

BAY VIEW BANK Berlin, Wis. FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

SIXTEENTH WARD STATE BANK FIRST NATIONAL BANK Oshkosh, Wis. 

VLIET STREET STATE BANK Eau Claire, Wis. FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN OSHKOSH 
OAKLAND AVENUE BANK UNION NATIONAL BANK SECURITY BANK OF OSHKOSH 
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Forty-two 


Operated 
under 

the most 
liberal 
policies 
known to 
hoteldom .. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


with 
RADIO IN 
EVERY 
ROOM 


.--and more for your money, 
always: radio when you throw 
a switch —ice-water when 
you press a valve— the morn- 
ing paper under your door — 
a good library at your disposal 
—a reading lamp at your 
bed-head—your own private 
bath—all_ these things, 
whatever the price of your 
room, at no added cost. . . 
Fixed rates are posted in 
every one of the 7700 Statler 
rooms ... And each hotel 
offers your choice of restau- 
rants, from a lunch-counter 
or cafeteria to formal a la 
carte or banquet service of 
the first class. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 


endorsement and other official bank 
stamps. The possibilities of this 
system as a labor saver are almost 
unlimited. The clearing clerk oper- 
ating a listing machine can write 
“11-41” much quicker than “Royal 
Bank of Canada, Sault Ste. Marie,” 
which is the interpretation of the 
numerals. Stationery clerks at Head 
Office can easily assemble the supplies 
for their respective branches by using 
the transit numbers to classify their 
orders. Filing clerks by a glance at 
the letterhead can file more quickly 
and accurately. 


* * 


Competition in Canada is keen in 
all departments of banking and execu- 
tive officers and managers sometimes 
have to show more than ordinary 
initiative to keep ahead of their com- 
petitors. While managers will grasp 
every legitimate opportunity to build 
up the business of their respective 
branches, competition is on a friendly 
basis and managers will quickly come 
to each other’s assistance in time of 
need. At one point where two banks 
were represented and there was con- 
siderable rivalry, one of the banks was 
destroyed by fire. The first offer of 
assistance was tendered by the com- 
peting bank manager who not only 
loaned stationery and equipment 
but also provided a temporary supply 
of cash. Until its safe was available, 
the afflicted branch used the facilities 
of the competitive bank. 


* * 


At another point a manager found 
himself facing a problem with two 
members of his staff at home ill, leaving 
himself and a junior to carry on. ‘One 
of his competitors, on hearing of his 
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predicament, loaned one of his staff 
temporarily to accompany the junior 
on his trip to the other banks with the 
cash parcels. The manager was there- 
fore able to observe the necessary 
regulations in connection with the 
safe custody of the parcels and his 
competitor’s graceful act helped him 
out in a rather difficult situation. 


* * * 


Canada is becoming interested in 
the Bank for International Settlements 
and there appears to be a feeling among 
Canadian bankers that Canada should 
participate in the subscription of capi- 
tal. A. E. Phipps, retiring president 
of the Canadian Bankers Association, 
stated at the recent annual meeting 
of the association that Canadian banks, 
being a group in a country interested 
in reparations, would be able, if they 
so desired, to subscribe 4 per cent of 
the capital of the proposed institution. 
Canadian bankers feel that if they are 
to participate, they should be repre- 
sented on the board of the bank, and 
a suggestion has been placed before 
the organization committee of the 
Bank for International Settlements 
that if Canada should participate, she 
be permitted to nominate one of the 
nine directors provided for in the pre- 
liminary plans. Canada’s position 
presents somewhat of a problem as she 
has no central bank similar to the 
Bank of England or the Federat 
Reserve Bank of the United States. 
The functions of a central institution 
in Canada is performed jointly by the 
federal government and the Canadian 
Bankers Association. It is felt in some 
quarters that the necessary machinery 
could be set up in Canada to facilitate 
Canada’s entry into the International 
Bank. 


Radio for Insurance Prospects 
By Virgil D. Allen, Jr. 


Assistant Vice-president, First Bank and Trust Company, Utica, N. Y. 


XPERIENCE has proved that 
life underwriters appreciate an 
opportunity to broadcast the 

advantages of fiduciary service, there- 
by engendering in their own minds as 
well as in the minds of their clients, a 
better understanding and appreciation 
of the service a trust company can 
render. 

One evening a week, a fifteen minute 
period of the time of our local broad- 
casting station is reserved for a pro- 
gram sponsored by our trust depart- 
ment through the co-operation of our 
local life underwriters association. 

Generally the program is in the 
form of a dialogue, the respective parts 
being played by prominent local life 
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underwriters. The burden of the 
work is borne by various members of 
the life insurance fraternity in order 
that many may participate in the 
resultant publicity. 

Several days before each broad- 
casting, a resume of the subject matter 
of the program is sent to the chief 
executive in each local insurance 
agency for posting on the bulletin 
board in order that his men may be 
informed. It has been discovered that 
underwriters often urge prospective 
purchasers of insurance to “listen in” 
with beneficial results, for the sales. 
talks are carefully prepared to bring: 
out various reasons for the purchase: 
of life insurance and the need for; 
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The volunteer { 
fireman of 1800 was 


=, a lusty fire fighter | — 
Sound Business for 


177 years 


N 1752 the first mutual fire insurance company was 
founded—the first insurance company of any kind in 
America. This company operates actively today. Many 


other mutual fire companies are over 
100 years old. 

There is no other business, impor- 
tant in the commercial life of the nation 
today, that has back of it so much of 
tradition; of obligations faithfully met; 
of actual public service—as mutual fire 
insurance. 

The remarkable stability and vitality 
of mutual insurance is based on abso- 


FEDERATION O, 
INSURANCE 


An Unparalleled Record 


75 leading, legal reserve companies under State 
supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 
tion pany was founded in 1752. Five others 
are more than 100 years old. 


Of the remaining companies — 
9 are between 75 and 100 years old 
10 are between 50 and 75 years old 
30 are between 25 and 50 years old 
20 are between 10 and 25 years old 


The Federation Pp are protecting prop- 
erty to the extent of six billion dollars — have 
assets in excess of ninety million dollars — have 
returned to policyholders savings of more than 
one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. 


Forty-three 


lute adherence to one basic aim—the furnishing of sound 
insurance at the lowest possible cost to the insured. 
Mutual fire insurance companies have paid losses 


promptly and fully—have led the way in 
fire prevention—have returned annual 
savings to policyholders ranging from 
20% to 50% of the premiums received. 

A booklet outlining the principles 
and workings of mutual fire insurance 
will be sent upon request. No solicita- 
tion will follow. Address Mutual Fire 
Insurance, Room 2212, 180 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, I]linois. 


MUTUAL 
COMPANIES 


FIRE 
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The “Eyes” 


; have it! 


WITH THE 


AMERICAN VISIBLE 


A visual check on the num- 
ber before it prints, speeds 
work and prevents spoiling 
valuable papers. 


The highest quality ma- 
chine made, yet costs no 
more than other good 
makes. 


At good stationers and 
rubber stamp dealers. Write 
, us if your dealer does not 
a handle the American Visible. 


150 other models for num- 
bering on all materials. Also 
special machines for every 
numbering need. 


Model 41 (6 wheel) is$12.00, 
$15.50 in Canada. 


654321 


(Facsimile Impression ) 
GUARANTEED BY 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


224 Shepherd Avenue 
Branches: Chicago - London ~- Paris 


—with a Smile! 


It’s nice to receive checks, but we like almost as 
much to read the notations that come with them. 


The following invoice, dated just before Christ- 


mas, 1929, was paid with a smile. It was 
made out by one of our customers: 
1 Adding Machine Lamp.......................... $12.00 


And this comment accompanied the check: 


“We thought this a rather large price 
for this lamp, but after using it think 
that it woul be cheap at twice the 

rice. By cutting off cord and attach- 
ing it to the Posting Machine switch, 
we do away with one cord. And the light 
for posting is perfect. Many thanks.” 


We have many novel adjustments for bank 
lighting, and our lamps are all well made and 
reasonably priced. You can't have efficiency 
without proper lighting. We can put efficiency 
into dark corners for you. Write for illustrated 
circular, 


FARIES MANUFACTURING Co. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


protection of estates through trust 
company management. 

At the conclusion of each program 
the station announcer tells the radio 
audience that a booklet on trust service 
may be obtained from the bank. 

Since the program is given in the 
form of a dialogue, one life underwriter 
generally takes the part of the pros- 
pect and the other the part of the life 
underwriter. Of course a dialogue 
tends to be more lively and interesting 
than a discussion of the subject matter 
of the program by one individual, and 
local life underwriters have been eager 
to furnish the talent required. 

The estate problems of various types 
of individuals are discussed. One 
evening, the estate problems of a pro- 
fessional man may be considered. At 
another time a business man, whose 
capital is largely invested in a close 
corporation, may be shown how to 
provide for liquidation of his stock 
interest in order that his family may 
have an assured income. Programs 
are also devoted to plans for providing 
and safeguarding educational funds 
for children, and every effort is made 
to furnish reasons for the purchase of 
life insurance and use of trust service, 
while anticipating and answering ob- 
jections at the same time. 

Evidence of the interest that life 
underwriters have taken in these radio 
programs is shown by their desire to 
contribute their time and experience 
in making the programs interesting and 
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helpful, and credit is always given 
those who assist in this way. 

The programs are not costly for two 
reasons; first, broadcasting time over 
our local radio station is reasonably 
priced; second, talent, which is one of 
the largest items of cost in radio broad- 
casting, is not an expense in developing 
these programs, for the local life under- 
writers are glad indeed to volunteer 
their services, feeling that they are 
working in a good cause and that some 
advantage accrues from the persona! 
publicity received from the radio 
announcements. 


[T° is always difficult to ascertain the 

number of people who tune in to pro- 
grams such as described, but we have 
had evidence of many serious minded 
listeners. Life underwriters having 
advance knowledge of the programs, 
urge many of their prospects to “‘listen 
in,” and no doubt many do, but aside 
from this, we feel that the greatest 
gain to the bank results from the 
interest manifested by life under- 
writers. As a result of these radio 
programs, many underwriters are much 
better qualified to discuss trust serv- 
ice, and without doubt many of them 
make a more sincere effort to convince 
their prospects of its advantages. 

Since the inauguration of this plan 
a number of radio programs have been 
developed and we shall be glad to 
supply copies to banks that want to 
use them. 


The Obliging Bank 


INCE Liberty bonds were sold to 

everyone who was willing and to 
some who were unwilling, to buy, 
cases frequently arise where a deposi- 
tor stalks into the bank, hands over his 
Liberty bonds and says, “‘keep these 
till I call for them.” 

“Delighted to oblige our depositors,” 
the banker agrees, takes charge of the 
bonds, they are lost, burned or stolen, 
and the customer sues the bank for 
their value. 

“We were what the law calls a 
‘gratuitous bailee,’ that is, we got no 
pay for keeping the bonds, and it was 
for your sole benefit, so the lowest 
degree of care which the law requires 
will let us out,” the bank says. 

“No, it was a bailment for the bene- 
fit of both parties.” 

“How do you make that out —what 
benefit did the bank get out of it?” 

‘I was a depositor in your bank, and 
am yet. By keeping my bonds without 
charge you got my good will. By 
getting my good will you kept my 
deposit, and if a deposit, even the size 
of mine, isn’t a benefit to a bank, I 
don’t know why you are in business,” 
the depositor retorts. 

On this point the Mississippi courts 
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have decided in favor of the customer, 
but in the recent case of Thornton vs. 
National Bank, where the bank was 
keeping $5,000 worth of Liberty bonds 
for a customer, without charge, and 
the bonds were stolen by burglars, 
the Texas courts ruled that the bank 
was merely a “gratuitous bailee,”” and 
received no benefit from the trans- 
action, although the bank clipped the 
coupons and credited them to the 
depositor’s account, but without any 
arrangement with him to that effect 
at the time the bonds were deposited 
with the bank. 

“The fact that the special depositor 
was also a general depositor in the 
bank is not sufficient, unless the con- 
tract of special bailment stipulated for 
the retention of the general deposit 
account, for the benefits to the bank 
derived through the general deposit 
account of a depositor are wholly con- 
tingent upon the will of the depositor, 
can be withdrawn at the pleasure of 
depositor for safekeeping, and cannot 
amount to a consideration for a specia! 
deposit for safekeeping, and cannot 
affect or determine the character of the 
bailment,” said the Texas courts. 
—M. L. H. 
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Forty-five 


Site 


BURLEY TOBACCO GROWERS 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


MARKET STREET TITLE ATRUST co) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Why Not Save Money During 1930 
With Liberty Collapsible Storage Files ; 


| — are two big reasons why more than 35,000 f 


banks and business firms use LIBERTY Files for 
| storage filing and transfer work: First, these files are 
more convenient and handy; second, they actually cut 
‘ storage filing costs. Many banks and firms are reporting 
) to us that LIBERTY Files reduce storage filing costs 
anywhere from 35% to more than 70%. In addition, 
papers and records filed the LIBERTY way are safe from Representative Users 
loss or damage, free from dust and dirt, and always 
instantly accessible for reference. Note the vaults shown | York 
above. Read the list of representative users. LIBERTY | National Bank - - Chicago 
Files will serve you also better. Securit “rust Savings Bank Angeles 
Ss Mercantile-Commeree B Co. Louis 
s Write today for a FREE SAMPLE and full information. hd ee 
d No obligation. Any size you select will be sent promptly First Wisconsin National Bi a ~ Milwaukee 
First National Bank - - - St. Paul 
Omaha National Bank - - Omaha 
k Iowa National Bank - - - -  ~- Des Moines 
d INDUSTRIALS 
ail Ford Motor Company- - - - = _= Detroit 
e Standard Oil Company - - + + New York ~ 
United Fruit Company > 
y e No. 9— Size No. 8— American Multigraph Co.- - - - Cleveland 
d 
or Deposit slips........ No. 1— 8 «4 x24 (Legal paper).. o.12—15 x10(x24 
Drafts, checks, etc...No. 2— 9 x 33x24 ee, re Ne. 13—10 x8 x24 
1€ Small deposit slips...No. 3— 6 x4 x24 Ledger sheets........ No. 14—12 x124x12 
n- Pass books (2 rows)..No. 4— 7 x 54x24 Documents.......... _ 15— 4}44x10 x24 
Old statements, etc..No. 5—104x 44x24 Large de 
or Telegram copies..... No. 6— 84x 53x24 cards or slips.. ©. 17— 34x24 
sit Vouchers, etc........ No. 7—9 x 44x24 18— 7 
Deposit slips, etc.....No. 8— 8 x4 x15 wings, checks, etc..No. 19— 7 4x 34x18 
1k Drafts, checks, etc...No. 9— 9 x4 x15 Savings ledger cards. No. 20— Sx 84x24 Size No. 11 
j Small deposit slips...No. 10— 6 x 44x15 Special Si 0x24, for 
Tr, 
of 
ol 
al BANKERS BOX CO., INC., Rand McNally Building, Chicago, III. 
“ Please send a FREE sample LIBERTY File and full information. No obligation. We prefer size No............................... 
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# 
TheHallowell” 
Vault Truck 
of Steel 


Patent applied for 


Six card files—and hefty ones— 
carried at one time and trundled 
so easily. 

Height of truck same as desk 
so just slide off and on and 
avoid heavy lugging. 

It rolls on ball bearing, rubber 
tired wheels—easily, noiselessly. 


WRITE US 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Box 27 Jenkintown, Pa. 


‘Bound Papers 
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FROM A BUSY DESK 


By Hy. W. Sanders 


LOS ANGELES bank recently 
A had this experience: outside the 

head office building a man 
dropped dead from heart failure, and 
of course a crowd gathered. Within 
an hour there was a run on a branch 
at the other end of town where the 
bank had a large number of Japanese 
depositors. Presumably some Japanese 
had been passing the bank and, seeing 
the crowd, had jumped to 
the conclusion that there 
was trouble. Within two 
hours of the run starting 
at this branch, another run 
started at a branch situated 
on Terminal Island, twenty- 
five miles from the busi- 
ness center of Los Angeles. 
This place is the fishing 
center and the location of 
important canneries of sar- 
dines and tuna, and most 
of the fishermen are Jap- 
anese. Presumably some 
one had telephoned them 
from the city. The bank 
was kept busy paying out for several 
days, but most of the money came back 
again later. It all goes to show how 
trivial may be the cause of a bank run, 
and that the strongest banks should 
never forget that such a thing is 
possible. 


* * * 


Philip Withermore, vice-president 
of the Futurity National, went into 
the city to visit his correspondent. He 
said the officers were very friendly but 
that for the first time in several years 
he did not get invited to lunch. He 
thinks that as it was early December, 
the officers were all afraid to leave 
their desks in case they might find 
someone else filling their swivel chairs 
when they got back from lunch. 


* 


An officer of the Bank of California, 
N. A., of San Francisco, told us that 
they had on their payroll, as a pen- 
sioner, a man who had been retired in 
1904 with a record of fifty years serv- 
ice, and is still living —‘way up in the 
nineties. Thiswould make a continuous 
period of service (including pensioned 
period) of three-quarters of a century. 
Can any other bank equal this record? 


* * * 


Should we charge interest on over- 
drafts? Many bankers do, and justify 
it on the grounds of the extra work 
involved, money borrowed, and as a 
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Mr. Sanders 


deterrent to overdrawing. Others feel 
that if they do so it amounts to a sanc- 
tion of the practice of overdrawing, 
and tends to make customers feel that 
the bank really grants them the privi- 
lege of doing so. Possibly the service 
charges on small accounts and returned 
checks will compensate banks for the 
occasional overdraft that is permitted 
to protect the credit of some good 
customer. By no means 
should the impression be 
given that overdrafts are 
in order. 
* * 


What is the meanest job 
in banking today? A banker 
answers the question by 
suggesting that the most 
heart-breaking position is 
that of the man in charge 
of “‘other real estate.” He 
has to take over all land 
and real property that the 
bank acquires by foreclos- 
ure. In most cases the 
property is only taken as collateral in 
order to avoid a loss when a note can- 
not be repaid, or in some other 
circumstances where it is a case of 
retrieving something from a wreck. 
Very seldom is a regular mortgage 
loan, on bank appraisement, fore- 
closed. The others have been taken 
under the stress of necessity and 
come to the man in charge of the 
“other real estate owned” in a run- 
down condition, out of repair, and 
with heavy amounts of interest and 
legal expenses against them. The 
department always runs at a loss and 
the head of it is engaged in a ceaseless 
battle against red ink, a battle that is 
nearly always a losing one. Hence it 
has been described as the meanest job 
in a bank and the man in charge should 
receive due credit where he carries on 
cheerfully and efficiently under such 
circumstances. 


* * * 


The day is surely coming when we 
shall have a systematically graduated 
scale of charges for all banking services 
—so much per deposit, so much per 
check deposited, so much for one 
drawn, and so forth. Interest will be 
allowed on all deposits in different 
classes, under separate contracts and 
subject to a regular scale of with- 
drawal notices. If a depositor wants 
his money without notice, or with less 
notice than is required, the interest will 
be adjusted to the lower rate. Banks 
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ACCO FASTENERS Protect important Corre. 
*Pondence, Orders, follow-up Fecords, againse 
Misfiling nd loss, Saving Valuable Teference time, 
The MexPensive ACco FASTENER. 
i ‘ (two Prongs on @ broag base, With a lock | 
©OMpPressor) firmly binds Papers *€mPorarily 
mae Or Permanently, Can be Used Whereye, | 
Papers are filed, The first filing is the lase! 
Write for sample, Siving dealer’, name } 
AMERICAN CLIp CoO 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


New Master Built Safe Deposit Boxes 


COSTING LITTLE MORE THAN USED 
STANDARDIZED SECTIONS y 0 


Saving 
to You 


NO SALES TRAVELING EXPENSE = 
MASS PRODUCTION METHODS 


Advantages 


1. Economy of cost 

2. Quick additions as required 

3. Standard lock always available 
4. A size for any space available 
5 


. Filler plates to line up present 
boxes 


6. Immediate shipment 
7. Guard keys matched 
8. Satisfaction guaranteed 


Best Construction 


1. Yale Double Nose Locks 

2. Heavy reinforced bond boxes 

3. Quarter inch case plates 

4. Three-eighths inch vertical 
partitions 

| 5. Finish optional, to match pre- 
sent boxes 

6. Numbering optional, impressed 

or number plates 
. Lift off solid bronze hinges 
8. Half inch cold rolled doors 


CASE Stee 


“Size Factory 
Unit | Boxes | High | Weight Cost 
|_ 24 | 87% | 24 | 357 | 108.00 
B 24 | 3x5 12% | 33% | 24 | 425 [114.00 
C | 24 | 4x55 | 16% | 33144 | 24 | 488 | 120.00 
D _24 | 20% | 3314 | 24 541 | 128.00 
“sf 12 | 20% | 33'4 | 24 | 462 | 100.00 
F | 17416}! 18 | 3314 24 | 274 | 75.00 
30 | 30 | 3x5% | 1914 | 27% | 24 | 600 | 135.00 
52 50 | 2x54 | 21% | 27% | 24 | 900 | 212.50. 
53 50 | 277% | 24 1000 | 225.00 
75 | 38 | | 3714 | 2776 | 24 | 1280 | 325.00 
| 64 | 2514 | 443% | 24 | 1500 | 288.00 
| 
| | 27 | 443% | 24 | 1700 | 374.00 
100 | 100 See Cut 5114 | 44% | 24 2000 | 445.00 


THE NATIONAL SAFE AND LocK CoMPANY 


Established 1883—47 years ago New York Office Chicago Office Los Angeles Office 
General Offices—2345 East 69th St. 388 Broadway Tower Bldg. Baldwin & Burke Safe Co. 
Works — East 69th to 70th St. & Pennsylvania R. R. 6 N. Michigan Ave. 1429 S. Los Angeles St. 


CLEVELAND, U. S. A. Sales Engineers Quickly Available In All Principal Cities 


THE NATIONAL SAFE AND LOCK CO. | This Book 
2345 East 69th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 

Please send me your FREE book on National Bank Vault Doors and full infor- FREE 
| mation on the subjects I have checked below. | 
| Daylight Robbery [9 Vault Linings O Grille Partitions 
| 


If you are planning 
to buy a new vault 
door or vault equip- 


(Safe Deposit Boxes [j Vault Systematizers [ Chests ( Vault Lockers | ment, this book, 


contains facts of 
you. Our 47 years 
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THE AMERICAN BEAUTY 


EMBosSED-IN-RELIEF FOR THREE-ON OrFrice CHECKS 
The Handsomest Check Cover Made for Desk Use 


Durable in use, economical in first cost. Standard sizes for both Two-on and Three-on 
checks. Three styles: Post, Pocket and Ring. Gj Standard bank name Titles we have, 
embossed-in-relief as shown, at no extra charge (usual bank names on hand). Your 
special Vignette, Building, or Trade Mark reproduced at extra labor cost of necessary 
die only. Finished plain or superfinished Fabrikoid as desired. Write for full informa- 


Sold through Dealers or direct, by the 


AMERICAN BEAUTY COVER COMPANY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


AMERICAN Beauty Cover Company, Dallas, Texas 

Gentlemen: We are interested in having our Building (] Trade Mark (] Monogram [] 
appear on our Office Desk Check Covers. We enclose cut [(] sketch (] of same. Please 
send us full information. We are now using (describe character of your cover) 


~ 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 

i 


Skrion st. Hawk 


e 


Bank 


By 


City...... State 
Officer 


47 SIZES — LOWEST PRICES 
Sample on Request 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. 


New Brighton, 30 Church St. 
Pa. New York City 
California distributor: 
Banco Corporation, Ltd., San Francisco 


NO PASTING TO DO ON 
The “All Automatic”’ 


EASY SNAP 


COLLAPSIBLE STORAGE 
FILE BOXES 


“Worth Your Consideration’’ 
Pats. Pend. 


THE BURROUGHS 


cannot go on forever throwing all their 
business into the same pot and expect- 
ing it to boil a net profit somehow. 


* * * 


There are a number of people who 
know how to make every dollar they 
possess work hard for them, and earn 
good profits. These customers will not 
carry “worthwhile” balances at the 
bank, but argue that they are perfectly 
willing to pay for banking service. 
This is a strong argument in favor of 
graduated service charges. 


* * 


A realtor visited us recently. He 
said “I think the reason why bankers 
and realtors so often find their view- 
points diametrically opposed is that 
the banker is necessarily thinking in 
terms of certainties, while the realtor 
is thinking in terms of uncertainties. 
Real estate values can seldom be accu- 
rately measured, and the various 
factors do not lend themselves to ana- 
lytical comparisons. If realty could be 
made safe for democracy, like banking, 
it would not be half as much fun. 
Realtors often consider bankers hope- 
lessly unprogressive — back in the stone 
age, in fact. The reason is that the 
banker, by reason of his training and 
responsibilities, must always think in 
terms of certainties and safety.” 


* * * 


In somewhat the same category is 
the credit man who was quite indignant 
when a borrower showed “patents” 
among their assets at a round figure. 
Of course the patents may have been 
worth the money, from the accounting 
standards. Indeed the borrower stated 
that the patent rights were worth 
vastly more. The credit man was 
utterly unable to visualize them as a 
bankable asset. 


* * 


Philip Withermore says “There are 
three kinds of people working in banks. 
The first is the kind that says ‘yes’ 
when you tell them to do something 
and then doesn’t do it, or does it wrong. 
In the end they get fired, though most 
banks are very long-suffering. The 
second class is the kind that says ‘yes’ 
and does what they are told. These 
get on. The third is the kind that has 
already thought about the thing and 
done it without being told. The latter 
are a menace to_ hard-working vice- 
presidents because they steal our jobs 
and then consolidate with the other 
fellow.” 


* * * 


A new business man asks how fre- 
quently a “new business drive” should 
be put on. Most banks utilize the 
method sometimes and have found 
that under its stimulus employees 
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CLEARING HOUSE Forty-nine 


CALENDAR 


the Tyrant 


: 


© 


‘he approaching 
month casts its 
shadow over the 


“Get statements out on time,” 
demands the President .... 


“Get statements out on time,” urges the 
Cashier. And so, down the line, to the 
Doorman, there is a scurry and a hurry 
and a rush to overcome the “on time” 
problem. For the early statement is the 
mark of an efficient bank, and the calen- 
dar waits for no man. 

Proper equipment makes fast bookkeep- 
ing...equipment forthe day-to-day, week- 
to-week job of accurate, speedy posting 
...and equipment for swift end-of-the- 
month summary. Bookkeeping machines 
that speed up calculation and posting are 
common equipment in every bank. They 
can be made even more efficient by the 
use of the right kind of accessory equip- 
ment to speed up machine operation. 
The trays or binders in which sheets are 
kept are important factors in making 
the work of operators faster... surer. 

There is the National Rollomatic tray 
which stepsup machine bookkeeping speed 
by presenting sheets smooth and upright, 
ready on the instant at the hand of the 


National 


operator. It opens with a single motion, 
providing a wide working space; its corru- 
gated base-plates hold sheets upright with- 
out slumping. Closed, its tight compres- 
sion “irons” the sheets so that they are 
kept stiff and smooth for speedy fingers. 

There is, too, the National Midget 
Tray which embodies the best features 
of the Rollomatic and is made for smaller 
size posting sheets. 

And there are the National book-type 
binders — the Duplex, for either ran- 
dom or consecutive posting, the Uni- 
versal, primarily for consecutive post- 
ing, and the Manifold, for side-bound 
sheets —each with racks especially adap- 
ted for its use. 

There is a National dealer in your city 
who can advise you on the exact item of 
Bookkeeping Equipment suited to the 
special needs of your own business. Write 
us today for his name and for Machine 
Bookkeeping literature which will help 
you step up bookkeeping speed. 


MACHIN 
EQUIPME 


Helps Beat the Calendar 


NATIONALIZE AND STANDARDIZE 


BOUND BOOKS « « ; 


LOOSE LEAF « « « 


MACHINE BOOKKEEPING EQUIPMENT 


BOOKKEEPING 
N T 


dethroned by fast 
bookkeeping 


NATION 


Rollomatic 
Steel Tray 


The Duplex Binder as set 
up for random posting 


The Universal Binder 
with square posts 


VISIBLE RECORDS 


The Manifold Binder (side 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT 6-P 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Please send me full information on National 
equipment to speed up machine bookkeeping. 


Name___________. 


Firm 


Address 


opening) operates without posts 
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The Steelcase Calculating Machine Desk 
is small and compact—it saves valuable 
office space. Attractive in appearance 
and practical in design. Your operators 
will endorse it instantly. Comes in four 
beeutiful finishes: Olive Green, Walnut, 
Mahogany, or Oak, baked to the steel. 
Wearproof linoleum top. 


AND ACCURACY 


Where speed is important and accuracy vital, there you 
will find the modern calculating machine serving ‘‘close- 
up” to a Steelcase Calculating Machine Desk. Fingers— 
machine—desk! What a marvelous trio of efficiency. And 
of the desk, mark well these words. 

The Steelcase Calculating Machine Desk was designed 
and built to combine the calculating machine and its oper- 
ator into a more efficient unit—to make fast calculating 
work easier and speed the flying fingers of the best oper- 
ator. It accomplishes its purpose well; many of America’s 
most prominent concerns have adopted it. 

The Steelcase Calculating Machine Desk is demonstrated 
and sold by good office equipment dealers nearly every- 
where. A line to us will bring complete information. Your 
operators will appreciate your writing to us today. 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


STEELCASE CALCULATING MACHINE DESKS 


FOUND WHERE BUSINESS SUCCEEDS 


We make all kinds—for advertis- 

ing purposes, address labels, 

decorations, etc. Striking, artistic 

individual designs. Write for 
free samples and prices. 


1627-B Washington Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 


& 


ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 


(Coming in March... 


**What Is the Answer ? ’’—the things 
that are happening to alter the struc- 
ture and the course of American bank- 
ing—by W. Espey Albig, Deputy 
Manager of the American Bankers 
Association. 


**The World’s First Money-Maker”’ 
—two A. E. F. corporals, A. W. O. L., 
on numismatic expedition to the ruins 
of ancient Sardis—by Howard Haines, 
Cashier of First State Bank, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 
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bring in business the bank would not 
otherwise obtain. However, this stim- 
ulus is lacking if the drive method is 
used too often. There seems to be 
some period—possibly two years— 
that ought to elapse between drives. 


* * * 


About this time of year many banks 
give away novelties with their names 
on them, as advertising. Some time 
ago we were at a bank officer’s desk and 
he had on it a paper weight that had 
evidently been in use for several years. 
We placed our hand over the object and 
asked the banker to tell us the name of 
the advertiser that was on the paper 
weight. He could not remember. 
The fact is that we get so accustomed 
to our surroundings that familiar 
objects become meaningless to us. 
Probably when the paper weight was 
new, the officer read and noted the 
name, but he had completely forgotten 
it though it was before his eyes daily. 


* * 


Here is an unusual case we ran 
across in the country. A bank had a 
farmer customer who had a worthless 
son. The latter turned up after a pro- 
longed absence and celebrated the 
home-coming by forging some checks 
on his father’s account. The two men 
wrote alike and the bank could not 
detect the difference. The son ab- 
sconded and the father refused to make 
the loss good —as indeed he had every 
right to do. However, he could give 
no guarantee that further forgeries 
would not come in and simply placed 
the entire responsibility on the bank. 
In the end the bank closed out the 
account and refused him banking facili- 
ties. The farmer considered himself 
treated unjustly but it is hard to see 
what the bank could do, unless possibly 
an arrangement were made by which 
the farmer would notify the bank 
every time he drew a check, and author- 
ize it to refuse all others. 


* * * 


An advertising man says that there 
are cycles in the profitableness of bank- 
ing functions. It used to be, he says, 
that commercial banking was the 
whole thing, and banks could adver- 
tise for checking accounts at $1 “‘per 
each.” Then the banks were swamped 
with such unprofitable accounts, and 
they not only ceased to advertise 
checking accounts but levied service 
charges against them. Then came 
savings advertising with “$1 opens an 
account” again, and is still used to 
some extent though less than formerly. 
Today the whole thing is trust adver- 
tising. It is true we do not say that 
estate of $1 will be probated, but we 
are still ready to take all grist that 
comes to the mill and to look upon 
trust business as the largest field of new 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


NOW THEY'RE SAVING MONEY.... 


Fifty-one 


THOSE BANKS ENDORSING, SIGNING AND 
CANCELLING WITH AMERICAN MACHINES 


ee ee 
PAID THROUGH 
2 CLEARING HOUSE 2) ee e 
PAY TO THE ORDER OF eee 
ANY BANK, BANKER OR TRUST CO. e e eo 
Prior Endorsements Guaranteed 
© e6é ee e000 & ee 00 ° 
THE NATIONAL BANK ee ee e 
DECATUR, ILL lJ 


Twelve months ago we made our 
first large-sized announcement in 
this magazine of the American 
Endorsing Machine. Today you will 
find banks large and small, from 
coast to coast, saving labor with it 
.... eliminating errors and noisy, 
smeary hand-stamping.... speed- 
ing up adding machine listing by 
“endorsing as they list”. . . . doing two jobs more 
quickly than they formerly could do one. 


Some have fifty and more... . others only one or 
two. But all of them are cutting transit and clear- 
ings costs.... profiting from five years of study 
and experiment of the American Perforator 
Company. 


With the American Endorser used in conjunction 
with an adding machine, the listing operator — 
instead of turning the checks completely over and 
stopping every so often to stack the pile—simply 
turns them half-way over and drops them into 
the Endorser as he lists them—and the check 
trips a latch which causes a metal die to print a 
legible endorsement. No check can be “skipped” 
—checks are automatically stacked in order of 
listing—and you can work right up to the last 


minute for clearings and transit. The price is but 
$175, less die. 


* * * * * * 


In the same way the American Endorser is being 
used for endorsing, it is now also being used for 
signing voucher, cashier’s, exchange and trust 
department checks and certificates of deposit. All 
that is needed is an extra die—dies are quickly 
interchanged and cost but a few dollars. 


AMERICAN 


ENDORSING . . SIGNING 
& CANCELLING MACHINES 


THE AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO. 
CHICAGO . NEW YORK . SAN FRANCISCO . Est. 1910 
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It permits you to sign and verify in 
less time than it formerly took just 
to verify. After comparing the 
finished check to voucher or other 
record, instead of turning the check 
completely over and stopping every 
so often to arrange the pile, you 
merely drop it into the machine 
and the machine does the rest, 
automatically stacking the checks in their proper 


_order. 


* * * * * * 


Twenty years ago the American Perforator Com- 
pany built their first perforating machine. Its 
many refinements quickly won recognition among 
American banks. Today the new American Perfor- 
ators—hand, foot and electric power—are out- 


selling all the other makes combined. 


An example of the superiority of American Per- 
forators is found in American needles. American 
needles are 55% stronger than ordinary perfor- 
ating machine needles and besides this additional 
strength any clerk can easily and quickly install 
new American needles in the American No. 22 or 
larger models. 


If your machine is punching illeg- 
ible cancellations, just send us a 
sample of the perforation it makes. 
That’s all we need. We'll quote you 
a liberal trade-in offer that will put 
an end to your perforator troubles. 


The coupon below is for your con- 
venience in securing further infor- 
mation about how banks are saving 
money with American Perforators 
and endorsing and signing machines. 
Mail it today — no obligation. 


AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO. 
613 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete details on [] The New 
American Endorser and Signer, and the [) Hand, [J Feot-Power, [J Auto- 
matic Electric Perforators, with a () Quotation on your trade-in allowance 
on our old perforating machine, a sample impression of which is en- 
closed herewith. 
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Mellon National Bank 
Saves 88% 


on floor cleaning costs 


Cc FLOORS have played an im- 
portant part in establishing this great 
bank’s world-wide reputation for cleanli- 
ness. And modern floor-cleaning methods 
have kept its terrazzo and marble floors 


immaculate at a saving of 88 per cent over 
hand methods! 


8 


ANA SIZES 


Prices from 


It Polishes! 


On one occasion it took fifteen scrub- 
women six and one-half hours to clean 7,500 
sq. ft. by hand. This makes the average 
hand labor cost $1.67 per sq. ft. or $25,217 
ag for scrubbing the total area of 15,100 
sq. ft. 


The floors are now scrubbed in six hours 
by only three men, operating a FINNELL 
Electric Floor Machine and auxiliary equip- 
ment. The cost is reduced to 18.6 cents 
per sq. ft.—$2,817 yearly, or a saving of 
88 per cent over hand labor! 


The FINNELL is speedy, easy to operate, 
inexpensive to maintain. It waxes and 
polishes as beautifully as it scrubs. Eight 
models—there is a size exactly right for 
profitable and efficient operation in your 
building. 


May we send one of our engineers to look 
over your floors and tell you whether or not 
a FINNELL will serve you and just which 
FINNELL it would be? The investigation 
will cost you nothing and obligate you in 
no way. For full information address 
FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 1702 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
It Scrubs! 


Adding 
Machin 
Ribbons 


—that stand the 
day-after-day test 


URROUGHS ribbons are designed to 
stand up under all the hard usage 
that you give them day after day. And 
while giving this unusual service they also 
register neat and lasting impressions. 
These quality ribbons are carried to your 
office by the regular Burroughs inspectors 
who service your Burroughs equipment. 
Or, you can order ribbons direct from 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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development, as it probably is. In a 
few years time, says my informant, 
much of this trust business will be 
found to be unprofitable and trust 
advertising will become unfashionable. 
By that time, commercial banking 
will have ‘‘come back” by virtue of 
graduated service charges, and so on 
around the circle. 


* * * 


Since the more conservative bond 
houses began to call themselves ‘‘in- 
vestment bankers,’ the word “‘banker” 
has been used more and more loosely. 
Of course the bond underwriters have 
a responsibility akin to bankers in 
exercising qualities of judgment and 
analysis of credit risks. Yet today we 
see in the newspapers people referred 
to as “bankers” whose connection 
with the business of banking is very 
remote. They may be money lenders 
or sellers of ‘“‘securities’” of various 
kinds, and in some cases the term 
**banker’”’ is invoked to lend contrast 
to some discreditable narrative about 
the individual. We should protest to 
editors wherever we can on the indis- 
criminate use of the honored term. 


* * * 


Clearing houses ought to join in 
advertising those services that are 
common to all banks, just as the 
use of certain products is advertised 
by trade groups. Safe deposit vaults, 
for example, should be made the sub- 
ject of continuous advertising to induce 
people to keep their valuables in safety. 
One large, strong ad is worth a dozen 
little scattered efforts and costs no 
more. 


* * * 


We have to thank the “Guaranty 
News” for many a chuckle. The 
latest one occurred when the gifted 
author was discoursing on the work of 
a department using one of those filing 
systems in which rods are inserted 
through holes in the cards and the 
tray then turned upside down so that 
those cards desired drop lower than 
the others and can be segregated. He 
says “The best results are obtained if 
one remembers to insert the rods be- 
fore turning the tray full of cards up- 
side down. In other words, spare the 
rod and spoil the whole works.” 


Adequate 


DDRESSED to C. C. B., Detroit 
Free Press: “‘A bank in Decatur, 
Ga., having successfully promoted a 
hog-calling contest, is now engaging in 
a husband-calling contest. This calls 
for suitable comment.” 
C. C. B.: “We refrain lest we offend 
both sides.” 
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CLEARING HouSeE 


Architects - Graham, Anderson, Probst & White Engineers - E. A. Strauss & Son 


STATE BANK CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


VAULT EQUIPMENT BUILT AND INSTALLED BY THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


Mosler has meant Safes and Safety for more than 75 years 


The Mosler Safe Co. 


The Largest Builders of Vaults and Safes in the World 


FACTORIES HAMILTON, OHIO 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO 


DALLAS DETROIT KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY 
PITTSBURGH PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
TOKYO, JAPAN LONDON, ENGLAND SHANGHAI, CHINA 
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IRST place among manufacturers 

of domestic oil burners is now 
held by the Silent Automatic Cor- 
poration. The recently published 
tabulation of 1929 results, which in- 
cludes the 47 manufacturers whose 
output was of sufficient size to be con- 
sidered, was made by “Fuel Oil”, 
recognized authority on oil burning. 


Five years ago, Silent Automatic was 
an unknown newcomer in an indus- 
try where several strong companies 
were well established. To climb in so 
short a time to acknowledged leader- 
ship is an achievement which, we be- 
lieve, clearly indicates the worth of 
the Silent Automatic Oil Burner and 
the soundness of the company’s man- 
ufacturing, merchandising and ser- 
vice policies. 

The reliability and economy of Silent 
Automatic have been demonstrated 
beyond doubt in heating plants of all 
kinds. The recommendation of en- 
thusiastically satisfied Silent Auto- 
matic owners influenced a very large 
percentage of last year’s sales. 


The price of Silent Automatic is low 
enough to attract any oil burner pros- 
pect, yet includes a profit margin 


adequate for building a substantial 
and successful dealership. 


Silent Automatic dealers occupy 
an exceptionally favorable position in 
the swiftly expanding oil burner mar- 
ket. Not only do they represent the 
industry’s most successful burner, but 
they have the support of an aggressive 
merchandising program basedon prac- 
tical experience, and they are backed 
by the factory in the application of 
sound and liberal policies in both sales 
and service. No Silent Automatic 
dealer is appointed without careful 
consideration of his qualifications, 
business responsibility and his ability 
and willingness to build strongly and 
for permanence. 


SILENT AUTOMATIC CORPORATION 
12001 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


UTOMATIC 


THE NOISELESS OIL BURNER 


(210) 
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Practical Farm Relief 
By E. E. Jones 


Cashier, American Bank & Trust Company, 
Suffolk, Va. 


ANSEMOND County, Virginia, 
of which Suffolk is the county 
seat, has been largely a one-crop 
county, peanuts being the staple, with 
Virginia, peanut-fed hams of the 
Smithfield variety as a side line. Like 
many other single crop counties, the 
selling market from season to season 
alternately spells success or failure 
for the farmer. Our farmers needed 
diversification of their farm products, 
and needed relief from a bad situation. 
So, in February, 1926, this institu- 
tion organized a Purebred Bull Cam- 
paign. Announcement was made to 
the County Advisory Board —a group 
of progressive farmers—of just what 
this project was to consist. A federal 
dairy expert attended the meeting and 
stated that the per capita consumption 
of milk in this county was about one 
gill daily. It was pointed out that 
most cattle hereabouts were either 
grades or scrub stock that found pas- 
turage on the wild grasses of lowlands 
and swamps, and that many farms did 
not own a cow for family use, while the 
soil in instances was wearing out be- 
cause of lack of fertilization and the 
one-crop system. 

The Purebred Bull Campaign, it was 
explained, meant that this bank at its 
own expense had bought as a beginning 
six registered purebred bull calves of 
the Guernsey and Jersey breeds, and 
would, at their maturity, place them 
on farms in as many different sections 
of the county, and that the services of 
these animals would be free to any 
farmer interested in improving his 
farm and increasing his revenue. 

The project was advertised through 
the press, the county agent and other- 
wise, and the farmers began to mani- 
fest interest —which has increased and 
gained in momentum year to year. 

In order to keep the plan conspicu- 
ously before those interested, an ex- 
hibit has been made at each annual 
fair in this county and many ribbons 
and prizes have been taken. These 
exhibits have done much to stimulate 
interest in the breeding of purebred 
stock and the elimination of scrubs 
throughout this section. 

The plan further provides that each 
keeper of one of these bulls must report 
to the bank each service rendered by 
the animal, for which the bank allows 
the keeper a fee of $1.00, and this also 
enables the bank to maintain a record 
of the distribution of the progeny. Up 
to this time we have a record of more 
than 500 such services. Nor has the 
good work stopped here. Farmers 
have brought in from other sections 
new purebred stock of the dairy breeds, 


(Continued on page 57) 
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The Danger Spots 


are protected with 


SAFETY BOND 


The chemical contents of Gilbert Safety Bond eliminates the 
danger of raising by additions. Its plain color easily dis- 
guises its protective features which causes immediate dis- 
coloration before a criminal attempting a change in writing 
realizes it really is the “Safest of Safety Papers.” 


Ask your lithograper or printer for a sample of Gilbert Safety 
Bond before placing your next check order. 
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Fifty-six 


THEIR 


WINGS 


DARKEN 
THE 


A speck far off .. . 


now lost to 
view ... then seen afresh against a 
cloud, more tangibly. A flash of 
tilting wings . . . a starling’s swoop 
to earth... a of dust. . . an- 
other plane touches the earth at 
Cleveland. 

And so they come from dawn till 
dusk, darkening the sky of Cieve- 
land with their wings. And after 
evenfall they still drop down. 

It is conservatively estimated by 
reliable authority that more than 
25,000 planes cleared Brook Park 
Airport in the year just passed, and 
that daily an average of 6,500 


pounds of freight and mail came in. 


-{* 
—— | 
\ 


For Cleveland, America’s Indus- 
trial Capital, is America’s leading 


airway terminus as well. It is the 


THE BuRROUGHsS 


natural transfer point between New 
York, Chicago and the South. It 
books passengers on more schedule 
runs than any other municipality. 
Cleveland is but twenty-six hours 
from the Pacific, twenty-three from 
the Gulf and less than six from 
New York—and is dynamically 
air-minded. Fer among its 218 
diversified industries are over 100 
engaged in the manufacture of 
airplanes or airplane parts. 
Central United, the largest na- 
tional bank in Ohio, enters Cleve- 
land’s aerial activities in the spirit 
that marks its co-operation in all 
of Ohio’s industrial pursuits —and 
solicits inquiries about its own 
service or the commerce which en- 


ergizes and is energized by it. 


CENTRAL UNITED NATIONAL BANK 
of Cleveland 
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and the offspring of these bulls have 
found their way into adjoining counties. 

The bank now has ten bulls, sta- 
tioned conveniently through the differ- 
ent sections of the county, three addi- 
tional purebred bull calves and is 
buying two more calves. 

A creamery route was established 
last year, assuring a steady market for 
excess production of milk and cream. 
New commercial dairies have come into 
existence, and the soil of farm lands 
has been improved. 

Further impetus has been given the 
project by another plan, inaugurated 
this year, whereby a loan to the extent 
of 80 per cent of cost price on approved 
risks, is granted to farmers who buy 
good producing cows for production 
of cream on the new creamery route. 
Twenty months are allowed for the 
payment of the loan in equal monthly 
installments. 

During the last two and one-half 
days of the fair in Suffolk last fall, 
this exhibit of bulls, which was housed 
by itself, by actual check attracted 
5,724 visitors, most of whom were 
people interested in the movement and 
the efforts of this bank to improve 
conditions. 

Cash prizes are awarded annually 
to keepers of these animals and are 
based on the condition and appearance 
of the animal, these prizes being paid 
by us. 

A booklet illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the ten bulls now owned by 
the bank, and showing registry num- 
ber, breed, pedigree, the prizes won, 
and the name of the keeper and his 
address, was widely distributed just 
before the fair opened last October. 
The booklet also explained the project 
in detail, and emphasized the fact that 
no obligation was imposed upon those 
using this service. It was cordially 
received and attracted much interest. 

We believe that much good can be 
done in promoting the wealth of a 
rural community by studying its prob- 
lems and helping to solve them, and 
as a banking proposition the cost and 
expenditures will take care of them- 
selves through increased good will, 
the extension of friendship and the 
success of those interested. We be- 
lieve that by helping our county 
farmers, we are ultimately helping 
ourselves also. 


Data Incomplete 


“IN payment of all debts occasioned 

by my having advanced money to 
him for one reason or another,” an- 
nounced Old Man Wayback, “I have 
accepted a check from my Fresh 
Young Nephew. It looks complete, 
all right, except that it doesn’t say 
when it is returnable.” —C. C. Bradner, 
in Detroit Free Press. 


SUCCESS— 


Will You Pay the Price? 


ie you are normal, you want the comforts 
and luxuries which are the by-products of 
success—a home of your own—a new car 
—the leisure to read—the means to travel. 


You want these things very much. 


But—you are keen enough to perceive 
that experience and facility in handling 
routine work will never get them for you. 


What, then, are you doing to gain that 
specialized experience—that ¢vained ability 
—for which business firms are willing to 
pay real money? 

* * 


During the past nineteen years more 
than 625,000 men have found the answer 
to that question in home-study training 
under the LaSalle Problem Method. 


Evening after evening, they have seated 
themselves, to all intents and purposes, at 
the desks of men in high-salaried positions, 
and have squarely faced the Prodlems of 
those positions. 


Evening after evening, they have been 
shown the principles involved in the solu- 
tion of such problems—and how those 
principles are applied by ow successful 
business houses. 


Evening after evening, they on tackled 
concrete problems, lifted bodily from 
business life, and under the direction of 
some of the ablest men in their respective 
fields have worked those problems out for 
themselves. 


That they have been wed/ rewarded for 
their foresight and their earnestness is 
shown by the fact that during only six 
months’ time as many as 1,248 LaSalle 
members reported salary increases total- 
ing $1,399,507 —an average increase per 
man of 89%. 


* * 


Many men, knowing what home-study 
training under the LaSalle Problem 
Method can do for them, nevertheless 
prefer to think that there’s ‘‘nothing in 
it.’’ That's the excuse they make for 
their futures. 


If you—knowing these facts—are con- 


tent to drift, you will not profit by reading 
further. 


If on the other hand you have imagina- 
tion enough to visualize your goal—to 
actually see yourself in a home of your 
own, enjoying the comforts and luxuries 
of life—if, in short, you are a man of pur- 
pose, the coupon below may shorten your 
journey to success by many years. 


Note, please, that the coupon outlines 
different lines of training and that it wiil 
bring you full particulars of the training 
which appeals to you, together with your 
copy of that most inspiring book, ‘‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One’’—all without 
obligation. 


If you want success, and are willing to 
pay the price, ACT! 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


— — —Find Yourself Through LaSallee— — — — = 
LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 2359-R CHICAGO 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together with a fea 


copy of ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. Ke i 
CJ Law: LL.B. Degree. 


0 Higher Accountancy: Auditor, CO Industrial Management 
Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- (0 Modern Foremanship 


(DO Business Management: Managerial, 
Sales and Executive positions. 


countant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
DO Expert Bookkeeping 


Accountants 


Modern Salesmanship O 


Railway Station Management 

Modern Business Correspondence 
Stenography: Stenotypy 

(0 Paper Salesman’s Training 


Personnel Management / 
OC. P. A. Coaching for Advanced [] Banking and Finance / 


Telegraphy 

Railway Accounting 
Business English Effective Speaking 
(J Commercial Law [] Commercial Spanish 


ree! 


Name Present Position 


coupon 
Address now 
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For Check Collection 
The Country Over 


By train and plane, in 
a good day’s work, this 
Bank has received and 
: dispatched for collection 
258,392 checks drawn 


on out-of-town banks 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


With a Hundred Million 


Club 


(Continued from page 19) 


selected as the principal speaker at the 
first anniversary or “‘progress’’ dinner 
of the Hundred Million Club which 
was held again at the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Members were 
first taken on a tour of inspection of 
the rapidly rising new Union Terminal 
which is the pride of Cleveland. The 
year previously they had been early 
guests to ascend the new Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland’s highest vantage 
point for viewing the city. Another 
theme song was written for chorus 
singing. 

And then came the dramatic an- 
nouncement of the members who had 
qualified for charter memberships in 
this unusual club by producing among 
themselves more than the total goal! 
Others were decorated as being -‘‘on 
the way,” each with at least a half 
million dollars worth of new trust 
business but not quite $1,000,000. 
The yearly average of growth of the 
trust department, which was the ob- 
jective of the promotion people, had 
been doubled. 


NCE again at this dinner, prospect 

cards were left at the various places 
and as a complete follow-through, 
those who received certificates have 
been urged to have them framed for 
their “‘sales” effect upon trust pros- 
pects and the psychological effect on 
other employees who come to their 
desks. Likewise for the ‘morale’ 
effect on the rank and file of employees, 
the inspirational talks made at both 
meetings were printed in the bank’s 
house organ. 

The sources of strength early in the 
Hundred Million Club’s activities were 
assured by careful, patient and effect- 
ive work in encouraging the effort by a 
committee, strengthening the project. 
The committee was representative of 
the most sympathetic and interested 
talent available and from this com- 
mittee emanated the enthusiasm and 
helpfulness so vital in the early stages 
of any concerted endeavor. 

Another observation is that this 
club and this committee, through its 
very activity and inherent nature, 
succeeded in fully benefiting through 
the combined and co-ordinated en- 
deavor of the publicity and new busi- 
ness departments, which is the object- 
ive always sought but not always real- 
ized in organized sales effort. 

Another attainment, so difficult in 
bank service selling today, is that of 
using mercantile sales methods in 
merchandising a bank’s product. In 
other words, the average consumer of 
any product, whether tangible or in- 
tangible, is accustomed to buying 
from sales people who employ alto- 
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| GROWTH OF PLANT | P| 

BELL SYSTEM 
| 


as an investment asset 


THROUGH good times and 
bad the demand for telephone 
service has steadily increased. 

In 1900 plant investment 
of the Bell System was about 
$181,000,000. Today it is 
more than three and a half 
billions. Additions to tele- 
phone plant during each of 
the past five years have greatly 
exceeded the total plant value 
of 1900. 

This neea for large scale 
additions is continuing. There 
are more than 20,000,000 Bell 
owned and connected tele- 


phones in this country and 
they are increasing at the rate 
of more than 800,000 a year. 

Conservative management, 
farsighted planning and in- 
tensive research combine with 
this growth to protect the 
equities that Bell securities 
represent. Today the total 
assets of the System are four 
times its funded debt and the 
net earnings of the System as 
a whole are more than four 
times interest charges. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, *‘Bell Telephone Securities’ ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 


195 Broadway, New York City 


gether modern sales activities, whereas 
the banker, whether through force of 
habit or long tradition, has character- 
istically used a different type of sales 
method which has not always brought 
the measure of results he might 
deserve in terms of sales. 


WHILE it is true that a generous in- 
crease in normal trust sales re- 
sulted,las was fairly to be presumed from 
the activities of the Hundred Million 
Club’s participants, a more important 
accomplishment is to be considered — 
that of a stable sales organization 
which is bound to progress in the future 
by virtue of its adaptability and posi- 


tion to adopt the advantages of modern 
sales methods. Here is a means not 
only to encourage, classify, qualify and 
recognize trust sales talent to increase 
trust sales, but also to get a lot of fun 
alike for the trust salesman and for 
the purchaser of trust service out of 
that rather prosaic endeavor, the 
writing of trusts and wills. And finally, 
the experience of one successful club 
member becomes the common and 
usable property of all the other club 
members and candidates for member- 
ship, so that the sales talent becomes 
cumulative, increasingly effective and 
an open book of reasons to buy, and 
methods to sell modern trust service. 
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Louisville Trust Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Designed, Built and 
Equipped by 
Sr. Louts BANK 


BuILpING AND 


Equtement Co. 


How much will it cost? 


materials, which constitute about 60% 
of the total building cost, can be made by 
arranging your building program now. These 
savings come from contracting for building 
materials during the winter, when prices are 
lowest. Twenty years of bank building ex- 
perience has enabled us to quote our clients 
a guaranteed maximum cost before con- 
struction commences. 


UBSTANTIAL savings in the cost of 
| 


We shall be glad to send an engineer to study your 
requirements and offer suggestions, without obligation. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks 6xclusively 


CHICAGO SAINT LOUIS + + + MEMPHIS 
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What Is a Branch Banker 
Like ? 


(Continued from page 12) 


dollars depending on conditions, yet 
none of the branches have ultimately 
failed to justify the confidence reposed 
in their ultimate potentialities. 

What are the branch banker’s oppor- 
tunities? Unlimited. As the business 
of the branch increases, the manager 
shares the profits as well as the admin- 
istrative responsibilities. More im- 
portant still, greener pastures await 
him. Bigger branches and bigger jobs. 
A big organization always needs big 
men. 

From the desk on the second floor 
of the Bank of Italy Building in San 
Francisco where I sit, I see row upon 
row of desks. It is like one big class- 
room, the executive headquarters of 
the branch system. No artificial 
barriers separate these executive desks. 
Communication of thought and action 
is instantaneous. No show of pomp 
and power. Most readily accessible 
to any one who has business to discuss 
are the executive vice-presidents, for 
their desks are well toward the front. 
Ranged behind them are their re- 
spective assistants—all immediately 
accessible to the visitor. 

The atmosphere is charged with 
action. Across the room they come — 
branch officers or customers without 
formality —to discuss their problems, to 
give and seek advice. No lengthy 
preparations to act on important 
matters. Impromptu committee meet- 
ings at any hour of the day eliminate 
the annoyance of long and provok- 
ing delays. 

For this is the age of efficiency in big 
business; and banking is big business! 


Mother “or” Child 


A CERTAIN Georgia mother of a 

minor child deposited her money in 
a savings bank, and received an un- 
signed deposit ticket, which referred to 
the deposit as having been made by 
the mother “or” the minor child. 

‘Payable to both or either or the 
survivor, granting each to the other the 
irrevocable power to draw on our joint 
or several names,” the slip stated. 

The mother retained the pass book, 
drew the only checks that were drawn 
against the account, and the child had 
no knowledge of the deposit during her 
mother’s lifetime. 

The Georgia Court of Appeals ruled 
that the money belonged to the 
mother’s estate and not to the child. 

“These facts and circumstances with- 
out more, would not authorize the 
inference that the balance of the fund 
became the property of the child,” 
said the Court.—M. L. H. 
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Lincoln’s Schooling in 
Finance 


(Continued from page 9) 


individuals; it would require payment 
in specie, thus withdrawing it from 
circulation; it would double the price 
of public lands, thus working a hard- 
ship on home seekers; it would be 
expensive; it would be less safe than a 
national bank. 

The Sub-treasury plan was enacted 
into law the next year. After a repeal, 
it was re-enacted in 1846 and became 
a settled policy of the government. 
Lincoln administered it as president. 

While the Van Buren financial poli- 
cies were giving such concern to 
Illinois Whigs, the Legislature of that 
state repealed the Internal Improve- 
ment Law and abandoned the system 
after heavy losses. Ford, writing of 
the fight for capital removal, puts it 
grimly: 

“By such means the ‘Long Nine’ 
rolled along like a snowball, gathering 
accessions of strength at every turn, 
until they swelled up a considerable 
party for Springfield, which party they 
managed to take almost as an (sic) 
unit in favor of the internal improve- 
ment system, in return for which the 
active supporters of that system were 
to vote for Springfield to be the seat of 
government. Thus it was made to 
cost the state about $6,000,000 to 
remove the seat of government from 
Vandalia to Springfield, half of which 
sum would have purchased all the 
real estate in that town at three prices; 
and thus. . was the state 
bought up and bribed to adopt the 
most senseless and disastrous policy 
that ever crippled the energies of a 
growing state.” 

It may be in order to add that his- 
torians agree that there was nothing 
dishonest in Lincoln’s conduct. He 
believed in whatever he advocated. 
But he was a practical politician, play- 
ing the game with its own tools. In 
his championship and defense of the 
bank, he consistently took the con- 
servative side, working for the interests 
of business and opposed to unnecessary 
governmental interference with it. 

The State Bank with a circulation 
of $3,000,000 “finally exploded,” writes 
Ford, “‘with a great crash, carrying 
widespread ruin all over the state and 
into neighboring states and territories.”’ 
Several months later, the Bank of 
Illinois exploded also, “leaving the 
people almost without a circulating 
medium.” 

There was little in Lincoln’s legis- 
lative career, perhaps, to suggest the 
man that was to be. He was genial, 
likable, resourceful, ready in speech, 
fair in debate, adroit in management; 
he was the floor leader of his party at 
twenty-six and later twice its candi- 
date for Speaker. On both bank and 
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NATIONAL 
| “CHECKS. 


IF YOU GAVE THEM 
THEIR CHOICE THEY’D 
ASK FOR LA MONTE 


SAFETY PAPER 


And anything important enough for them to ask for is im- 


portant enough for you to give... without the need of their 


asking. 


60% of the banks in the metropolitan centers have found that La Monte 
National Safety Paper is important enough to furnish. They’ve discovere:d 


that business men like checks with an air of dignity . . . crisp, rich-looking 


checks that reflect the soundness of their banking connection. Checks 


made on La Monte Safety Paper do this . . . by creating an immediate 
impression of dignity, stability and distinction. This standard of checl. 
papers is instantly identified by its distinctive wavy lines. George Ia 
Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 

FREE—An unusual sample book of checks, B-6, made on La Monte National Safety Paper. 


improvement ventures he seems to 
have been as muddled as the most. 
But he grew. The Legislature schooled 
him, at whatever cost, in the funda- 
mentals of economics, politics, gov- 
ernment. 

At whatever cost? Illinois can not 
call it loss to have spent those millions 
if alone for the educating of Abraham 
Lincoln. From that aggressive parti- 
san of the thirties was to grow the 
great commoner who stood fast for the 
Union, who freed the negro, who wrote 
the Gettysburg Address and the Second 
Inaugural—whose personality and 
ideals have guided the Republic to 
this hour. For since his day, no occu- 
pant of the White House but in time 


of national crisis is aware of his benign 
presence and draws strength from his 
perpetual presidency. And when men 
speak of the spirit of America by which 
she is best known at home and abroad, 
they mean the spirit of Lincoln. 


“Shop Where You Live” 


A DEPARTURE in good will adver- 

tising is a booklet, “Shop Where 
You Live,” distributed by the Colonial 
Trust Company, Philadelphia —a com- 
plete classified directory of the business 
houses in the neighborhood of its 
Excelsior branch at Lehigh and Ger- 
mantown Avenues. 
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GIVE YOUR STATIONER A CHANCE! 
He knows good ledger paper. He wants to use it on 


He knows likewise how easy inferior paper can slip in- 
to a ledger or record when the buyer applies price-pres- 
sure. Permanence, erasing endurance, folding strength, 
writing qualities, come from good rag fibers felted 
without hurry into high-grade ledger paper. These 
things are known to the stationer. Give him a chance 
to serve you. 


DEFENDUM 
LEDGER 


A National Standard for Ledger Leaves ' 
and Worthwhile Records 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
Over two thousand tons of good 
rag ledger paper every year 
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Bank of Incredible Island 


(Continued from page 32) 


up. “‘What’s that?” The building 
trembled again. “‘An earthquake?” I 
stood up and so did the native 
Chamorro, who had come in a moment 
before to beg extension of a note 
that was due. 

The tremors ceased. 

The three of us sat down. The 
Chamorro nervously commenced once 
more his recital of the reasons why he 
was unable to pay the note. His 
carabao (water buffalo) had suffered 
extraordinary spells of water mad- 
ness lately. These had interfered with 
the care of his fields. The three fight- 
ing cocks on whose expected winnings 
he had counted for the money with 
which to pay the fifty dollar note, had 
all died ingloriously even though he 
had endeavored to assure victory by 
hiring the best man in the business to 
attach their fighting blades. Truly, 
the evil faotaomona god was pursuing 
him. 

The building shook again! This 
time, the employees in the outer office 
noticed it. The frail shack occupied 
by the Bank of Guam is no stronger 
than the average barn in the States; 
indeed, less strong, for it has been 
built open and unsteadily above ground 
in order to make it cooler. 

Inquiry at the nearest building 
brought out that no earthquake shock 
had been felt there. So we began to do 
a little Sherlock-Holmesing. After 
we had all sat down and the native be- 
gan his plea anew, the cause was clear. 
In his nervousness, the Chamorro 
trembled so violently that he shook 
the building in the quake manner. 


The New York By-Law 


ye Att payments of money made and 

received to or at this bank must 
be examined and objected to before 
the party making or receiving the 
same leaves the bank,” a New York 
by-law stated. A depositor paid money 
to the bank, came back half an hour 
later and objected that he had not 
been credited with the full payment — 


_and the bank fell back on the by-law. 


‘“That’s a valid by-law of the bank, 
and it’s printed right in your pass 
book,”’ the teller pointed out. 

“It may be a by-law, but it isn’t a 
valid one,”’ the depositor contended. 

““Why not?” 

“Because a by-law must be reason- 
able to be legal, and yours is every- 
thing else,’ the depositor maintained, 
and the New York Supreme Court 
ruled in his favor. 

“The liability of the bank is estab- 
lished, if the money was actually re- 
ceived, notwithstanding the by-law 
relied on,” the court said. — M. L. H. 
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Legal Aspects of Corpora- 
tion Insurance Trusts 


(Continued from page 14) 
the lives of its officers or stockholders 
are not allowable deductions (for in- 
come tax purposes) as an expense of 
doing business. Neither are the in- 
surance proceeds, payable on the 
death of the insured, taxable to the 
corporation as income. The situation 
here with respect to business insurance 
trusts is no different from straight 
corporation insurance on the life of a 
key man. 
The Supplemental Trust 

In most cases it is desirable for the 
stockholder to leave the proceeds of 
his stock in trust for his family rather 
than have it turned over to them in a 
lump sum or paid to his personal repre- 
sentative. Since there may be a num- 
ber of individual stockholders parties 
to the agreement and since the trust 
provisions of each will naturally vary 
widely, it seems advisable to have the 
proceeds paid into separate trusts to 
be created concurrently by each stock- 
holder. If the attempt is made to set 
up individual trust provisions in the 
business trust agreement, this docu- 
ment is likely to become too involved 
and unwieldy to be practical. Further- 
more, if the business trust is to con- 
tinue with respect to the surviving 
stockholders after the death of the 
first, the administration of his indi- 
vidual trust will probably be improved 
if it is handled as a separate entity. 

It is not sufficient to provide in the 
business trust that the proceeds due an 
individual stockholder ‘‘are to be paid 
into a trust to be created by him.” 
Such an attempted disposition would 
fail for want of a trust and the funds 
would have to be paid into his estate. 

Therefore, it is necessary that each 
stockholder who wants the value of 
his stock held intact and administered 
for the benefit of his family, create 
such a trust prior to or currently with 
the business trust. Such a trust may 
be created with cash or securities or 
merely with personal insurance policies 
on the life of the stockholder. 

The business trust agreement should 
have a provision something like the 
following: ““With respect to the net 
proceeds due to John Doe upon his 
death, the trustee shall transfer and 
pay over such net proceeds to Chicago 
Title and Trust Company as trustee 
under trust agreement number 23406 
dated December 1, 1929.’ The trustee 
named in the individual trust agree- 
ment may or may not be the same as 
that named in the business trust. 


Holding the Stock Certificates 


In order to bring the stock within 
the jurisdiction of the trust it is neces- 
sary that the certificates themselves be 
lodged with the trustee. While it is 
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desirable that the shares be transferred 
on the books of the corporation into 
the name of the trustee, we do not con- 
sider this absolutely necessary in order 
to transfer good title. The uniform 


‘stock transfer act provides that en- 


dorsement of the certificates and their 
actual delivery is sufficient to establish 
good title in the hands of the transferee. 

Since it might be necessary at the 
death of one of the stockholders to 
prove that title to the stock was in 
fact in the name of the trustee and 
therefore the shares should not pass 
into the hands of his personal repre- 
sentative, we believe it is well to show 
the actual intent clearly in the trust 


agreement. The following clause is 
given as a suggestion: “The trustee 
may, for convenience only, permit the 
capital stock transferred to it by any 
majority stockholder to remain in his 
name upon the books of the corpora- 
tion, but in such case the trustee may 
at any time cause the same to be trans- 
ferred to the name of the trustee with- 
out notice thereof to such majority 
stockholder.” 


Valuation of the Stock 


There is so little law with respect 
to business insurance trusts that we 
seize avidly upon each case as it ap- 
pears. The most recent of these, as 
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this is being written, is from Penn- 
sylvania: Merchants-Citizens National 
Bank and Trust Company vs Mauser. 
This is so important in its effect upon 
the determination of the valuation of 
stock for business trust purposes that 
it will bear quoting briefly. 

The Mauser Mill Company was in- 
corporated in 1902 with a capital of 
$200,000 divided into 4,000 shares of 
a par value of $50 each. in 1917 the 
three principal stockholders entered 
into a trust agreement providing that 
upon the death of one stockholder the 
survivors should purchase his shares 
“‘at the price of $100 a share and the 
same shall and will be assigned and 
delivered at said price to such sur- 
vivors.” The agreement was made 
expressly binding upon the legal rep- 
resentatives. 

In 1922 a stock dividend of $200,000 
was declared which doubled the amount 
of the stock but added nothing to the 
assets. 

In 1924 one of the stockholders died 
leaving by his will all his stock in trust 
for his wife. The widow declined to 
take under the will and at her instance 
the executor brought an action to 
recover from the surviving stock- 
holders $100 a share for all of his stock, 
pursuant to the contract. 

The court held that the change in 
the structure of the corporation was 
so radical as to relieve the surviving 
stockholders from the obligation to 
take the shares at $100 a share and 
therefore they were relieved from 
liability under the contract. 

This decision would seem to warn 
us against accepting agreements in 
which a definite dollar value is put 
upon each share, even though by the 
terms of the agreement a revaluation 
is called for at intervals. 

The better way is to set up a formula 
by means of which a fair valuation can 
be determined which will apply under 
any set of circumstances and at any 
future time. Under one such method, 
6 per cent of the average book value 
for the past five years is subtracted 
from the average earnings for the same 
period to arrive at the earnings attrib- 
utable to management. This amount 
is capitalized at from five to twenty 
times, depending upon the nature and 
customs of the business involved. To 
this capitalized value of management is 

added the actual book value of the 
stock at the date of death. This total 
can usually be depended upon to rep- 
resent rather accurately the true value 
of the business as a going concern. 

As time goes on and corporation in- 
surance trusts increase in number, 
there will of course be decisions and 
statutes to guide us. At the present 
time, when we are all pioneering in 
this field, about all we can do is accept 
certain general principles of law and 
from these reason by analogy. 
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The Jergens’ Journey’s 
End 


(Continued from page 30) 


accepted the inevitable and moved 
back East with her own parents, old 
though they were. It was going to 
cost so much to live! And if most of 
her income went into rent and coal, 
how could she provide for the ice-cream 
cones and the movies which, she knew, 
would soon be inevitable? How could 
she trim her expenses, even to the 
extent of discharging her maid, when 
the house needed so much cleaning 
and the furnace required such con- 
stant stoking? 

Worst of all, if she had to use some 
of her principal to pay living expenses, 
how could she store up for the broken 
arms, the torn dresses, the toys and 
parties and expenses of the future? 
In a world where every tendency is to 
spend money, and where her husband 
and she had lived comfortably, how 
was she going to economize on an in- 
come less than she had ever known 
during their married days? 

I feel mighty sorry for this widow. 
Even though she sells the radio and 
moving-picture camera and _ auto- 
mobile and washing-machine and sur- 
plus chairs ~all for a fraction of their 
cost, of course, for used furniture is 
almost worthless —she still is a poor 
woman. 

How strange that, though she had 
plenty to advise her, she had no one 
really watching her financial matters. 
Everyone thought she had plenty of 
insurance and a fair share of stocks 
and bonds. Yet, right when she needed 
help the most, her estate was shorn of 
nearly $6,000 by a turn in the stock 
market. 

As for the grief of losing her husband, 
a trust company could have done 
little to console her there. But it could 
and would have prevented her finan- 
cial blow. It could and would have 
stood by to advise her in the matter 
of acheaper home. It could and would 
have saved her the expense and tedium 
of paying probate fees, of signing 
various uninteresting documents, of 
dragging her tired feet downtown to 
see a lawyer over some matter which 
seemed never to have an end. 

If only her husband had signed up 
for a living trust before he died! 

If only some one had stood by to 
watch her affairs and act as her finan- 
cial adviser when she was sick with 
grief! 

If only some banker had talked 
with her about the necessity of knowing 
what it costs you to live, so that she 
could know where and how to reduce 
her expenses and still leave something 
for the new shoes which the children 
constantly needed, and maybe even 
the family car! 

And if only her husband had been 
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61 are equipped 
with S&G Locks 


Such sweeping endorsement can be the result of but 
one thing—consistently excellent performance of S&G 


products. 


The bank contemplating new protective 


equipment owes itself and its depositors a complete 
investigation of what Sargent & Greenleaf offers 


the banking world. 


Sargent & Greenleaf Inc. 


ROCHESTER 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 


wise enough to leave speculating to 
others! He was so foolishly ambitious! 
Had he been less impetuous in business 
he never would have died at thirty- 
nine. Had he been less anxious to 
make his nest egg grow, he would have 
avoided a loss of many thousands. 

Are there any more cruel surprises 
in store for her? She doesn’t know. 
She only fears. 

All of these body blows could have 
been avoided if her husband had done 
what she herself saw as the only sensi- 
ble course: namely, turned the family 
affairs over to a trust company. 

* * * 

Why don’t trust companies hunt up 

traveling men—there are so many of 


them!—and urge them to arrange a 
living trust? 

Why don’t trust companies impress 
on the average men —those who make 
less than $10,000 a year —that the bank 
is able and willing to handle their affairs, 
at the standard legal rate of payment? 

Here is a widow with two children, 
doomed to live on something less than 
$2,500 a year. Out of her $33,000 in- 
surance must come around $2,000 for 
funeral expenses and travel money 
and costs incidental to winding up the 
estate. Out of her pitiful little $13,000 
of securities comes that bitter $5,900 
loss for stocks sold by the broker, and 
sold too late at that. 

She is left with a scant $38,000, 
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ones, to a peak point of efficiency. 


Progressive banks everywhere are 
standardizing on McBee accounting 
records equipment to insure one 
uniformly high standard of quality. 


This is easily done because the McBee 
line for banks is a complete one, including 
ledger trays, current and transfer binders, 
binding machines, vertical-flat filing cases, 
visible records, cards, guides and ruled and 


printed forms of all kinds. 


The coupon below will bring you detailed 
information about any of the equipment 
mentioned. Or, call your local McBee 
man; he’ll demonstrate the equipment 
you’re interested in. 


The McBee Binder Co. 


ATHENS, OHIO 


THE McBEE BINDER CO., Atuens, Onto. 


for Banks 


Just as the modern 

bank is constantly 
widening the scope of its service to 
the public, so is McBee constantly 
finding new ways of serving banks 
with the most modern loose leaf 
forms and devices to bring these 
added functions, as well as the routine 


I am interested in learning more about the following McBee equipment. 


Name 


Bank 


City. State. 
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which at 5% per cent means $2,090 
less the bank’s own deduction. Even 
at 6 per cent her income wil be only 
$2,280 —to raise two children. And 
this sum bears no promise of ever be- 
coming greater, but rather faces every 
danger of dwindling away if she cannot 
hold her living expenses down within 
a harsh $40 a week. 

I know very well that Arthur Jergens 
never expected his widow to live on 
$40 a week. He didn’t want his family 
to ride around in a car with only one 
lung. 

How much worse would he feel if he 
knew that his family is going to have 
to walk! 

They aren’t poverty-stricken, mind 
you. They aren’t being preyed upon 
by oil-stock promoters and harpies — 
not yet, at least. They are being cared 
for, as well as any human agency can 
care for them now, by a capable trust 
company. 

But oh, the pity of it, that Jergens’ 
widow should have been wiser in money 
affairs that Jergens himself was. 

Pretty tough for this woman, alone 
now in a busy and unsympathetic 
world, to figure that if her husband 
has left his affairs where a banker 
could have watched them, she would be 
several thousand dollars richer and 
would have escaped the toughest blows 
which came to her after her husband’s 
funeral. 

Why don’t trust companies talk 
living trusts to us average men —and 
to our wives? Why wait and explain 
matters to our widows? 


The Texas Collateral 


VERY bank janitor knows that if 
A gives a note to B, and B trans- 
fers the note to a bank before maturity, 
in good faith, and for value, the bank 
can collect the note from A in spite of 
any successful defenses which A might 
be able to set up against B. Suppose, 
however, that A gives a $1,000 note 
to B, B owes a bank $500, transfers the 
note to the bank as collateral security, 
and the bank sues A. 

“There was no consideration for the 
note, and B obtained it through fraud,” 
is A’s defense. 

“‘We are innocent holders for value, 
and are not bound by any defenses 
which you might have against B,” 
the bank points out. 

“Admitting that, all that you can 
collect from me is the $500 for which 
you hold the note as collateral.” 

“No —we can collect the full amount 
of the note, deduct our $500, credit 
the balance to B, and you can sue him, 
if you wish,” the bank persists. 

This point arose in a Texas case 
reported in 167 S. W. 261, where the 
Court of Civil Appeals of that state 
ruled in A’s favor.—M. L. H. 
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How’d You Like to Take 
An Ad? 


(Continued from page 22) 


worry the advertising manager in- 
volved. To paraphrase a stage come- 
dian, ‘‘We wish him luck but it ain’t 
no use.”” Experience has shown that 
the money will come out of the adver- 
tising budget. 

The average bank advertising appro- 
priation is not very large as compared 
with the big industrial advertising 
budget and for this reason it is doubly 
regrettable that so much of the little 
appropriation should be squandered 
on publications that will bring little 
or no return. It is my honest con- 
viction that the average bank can 
afford to become just as hard-boiled 
as necessary to stay out of all publi- 
cations where there is some doubt 
about the advertising value. The 
bank can disregard entirely the threats 
of an individual or association to re- 
move funds from the bank if no ad- 
vertising is purchased and I know this 
is true from first-hand information. 

Some years ago I was fired gracefully 
from my job because business was dull 
in that line of work at the time. While 
waiting for a permanent connection, 
I took over temporarily the editing 
and space-selling for a new magazine 
which was being promoted by a large 
fraternal organization. The editing 
part was easy, but space-selling came 
harder because most advertisers told 
the same story that the average bank 
would like to tell and cannot because 
it doesn’t seem to have enough back- 
bone. These advertisers did not be- 
lieve in publications such as the one 
under my wing and did not hesitate to 
tellme so. The bank which acted as 
depository for the fraternal funds, 
told me politely that they could not 
use space. This was an exceptional 
bank as you can see, because it came 
right out and said “No.” At this point, 
if what we bankers believe is true, I 
should have communicated with the 
Supreme High Poo-Bah of the lodge 
and urged him to transfer the lodge 
money immediately. No such thing 
took place and I doubt if it ever will. 
What really happened was this. I 
told the publication committee that 
the bank refused to advertise. This 
committee refused to get excited and 
mentioned the matter only casually 
to the officers of the lodge. The matter 
died here because these men had 
plenty of personal cares and little time 
to go out of their way to change bank- 
ing connections to some bank that 
would have advertised. 

It can be safely said that the average 
club, lodge, church, etc., is made up of 
men who have their own personal busi- 
hess to take care of first. They have 
little inclination to get nasty because 
someone does not advertise in their 


afforded. 


Towering above Baltimore’s 
Financial District 


In the heart of a section that 25 years ago lay a mass of 
charred ruins, the magnificent new building of the Balti- 
more Trust Company towers above the skyscrapers that 
surround it, the dominant figure of the Baltimore skyline. 
No less significant is the vault equipment, which is one of 
the most extensive installations in the United States. 

Two vault entrances have been provided, one circular and 
one rectangular. Each of these massive doors is 25” in net 
solid thickness. A heavy steel lining adds to the protection 


The safe deposit equipment consists 

of several thousand boxes of the new- 

fy est type in a complete range of 

sizes. The security vault is fur- 

nished with lockers of special 

design for the use of the various 
banking departments. 


= = 


For outstanding new 
banking structures, 
York Vaults are consis- 
tently selected. Write 
today for complete 
information regarding 
the features of York 
Vaults. 


AU AWAY 


The 34 story building of the Baltimore Trust Company, Taylor & Fisher, 
Smith & May, Associated Architects; The Hollar Company, Phila- 
delphia, Engineers; J. Henry Miller, Baltimore, Builders. 


publication and the spirit of retaliation 
or boycott is lacking. Suppose by 
some stretch of the imagination they 
do get up on their hind legs and froth 
at the mouth. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that the treasurer will dis- 
courage any transfer because he is 
working for the association only as a 
matter of love and will not put him- 
self out to see about a transfer of 
funds. 

A frank talk with the other bank 
advertising men in your city will clear 
up this sniper publication evil and each 
man will then know how courteous or 
abrupthecan beinrefusingtotakespace. 


With this sniping problem solved, 
presumably or actually, how can the 
budget be spent to best advantage? 

First, the best return per advertising 
dollar can be obtained if the expendi- 
ture is concentrated. As a general 
rule, the fewer mediums used the better 
the campaign will be. Fewer mediums 
mean larger space, of course, or more 
frequent space, and after all, continu- 
ity or large size is one of the first rules 
of good advertising. The industrial 
advertiser with many millions at his 
command, can blanket the country 
with every imaginable kind of advertis- 
ing, but the bank with a few thousand 
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Condensed Statement of Condition, 


Deeember 31, 1929 


Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


; 58 Banking Offices in and near Cleveland 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and in Banks . .. . . . $ 35,243,602.79 
U. S., State, Municipal and Other Bonds and 
Investments . ....... . 36,890,325.02 
Loans, Discounts and Advances . . . . . 246,086,559.63 
Real Estate and Banking Houses. . . . . 6,879,450.87 
i Interest and Earnings Accrued and Other 


Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit and 
Acceptances Executed by this Bank . . = 8,977,156.72 


Total . . . . . . . $336,235,225.18 
LIABILITIES 
CapitalStock. . . . . . « $ 13,800,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . . . . .  12,702,809.16 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . . . . 308,945.67 
Dividend Payable January 1,1930 . . . . 414,000.00 
Other Liabilities . . . ....... 1,804,493.12 
Lettters of Credit and Acceptances Executed 
for Customers .......... 8,977,156.72 
Total . . . . . . . $336,235,225.18 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Cleveland Clearing House Association 
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or even a hundred thousand advertising 
dollars, must go over the available 
media with a fine tooth comb. The 
merits of various media cannot be dis- 
cussed here because the situation in 
each town is different. Our bank just 
discontinued paper boards and _in- 
creased its newspaper space because we 
believed that arrangement best for our 
advertising this year. Ina neighboring 
city or even in another bank in the 
same city, such an arrangement as ours 
might be very unsatisfactory. Each 
bank advertising manager must make 
his own selection because he does or 
should know more about the local 
situation than any outsider. 

Second, a great deal of money can be 
saved in personnel and purchasing if 
the appropriation is concentrated in a 
few media. The advertising manager 
can concentrate on the big jobs on 
hand and not fritter away his budget 
on publications that he knows will 
bring little or no return. It goes with- 
out saying that a smaller office force 
is necessary to handle a program such 
as I have outlined here. With such a 
program the advertising manager can 
develop his year’s campaign in January, 
because he has plenty of time. Conse- 
quently, he is in a position to buy a 
year’s supply of certain items like 
posters, blotters, street car cards, etc. 
There is a worth-while saving here 
in being able to buy a year’s supply as 
against one week’s or one month’s. 
Third, the matter of art work is be- 
coming more and more important 
each year. If many publications are 
used, the small amount of money for 
art work in the budget must be spread 
very thin and consequently the draw- 
ings must be made by cheap artists. 
If the sniping publications can be 
eliminated, that will release more 
money for art work and good art work, 
of course, reflects the standing of the 
company which uses it. 

And now in spite of all this, if you 
still insist on doing a little sniping, 
adopt the method used by one large 
national advertiser. Like every ad- 
vertiser, he was hounded to death by 
space salesmen. He finally adopted 
the policy of using only ten publica- 
tions which he knew from experience 
were likely to bring him good results 
and added an eleventh selected from 
the publications that were clamoring 
for his space. He made it clear to the 
salesman that his publication was on 
the list only for one year and since all 
advertising was keyed, he would know 
at the end of the year whether that 
publication was good enough to remain 
on the list for another year. At the 
end of the year, if the new publication 
stood eleventh on the list of returns, 
it was dropped and another publica- 
tion took its place. If, however, the 
newest magazine he selected brought 
better returns than his ten standbys, 
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the lowest of the original ten was elimi- 
nated and the eleventh took its place 
on the regular list. Such an arrange- 
ment of course is very flexible and can 
be worked out anew each year. Per- 
haps there is some merit in these snip- 
ing publications. This method makes 
it possible to find out without jeop- 
ardizing the bulk of the appropriation. 

It may be very difficult for a bank to 
key its copy and check every publica- 
tion thoroughly for returns but there 
is an idea here in the experience of 
that industrial advertiser which some 
bright bank advertising man may be 
able to work out to his own satisfaction. 


Bank Finance for Motor 
Buyers 


(Continued from page 21) 
of the bank’s mortgage loan facilities. 
But as far as the individual bank is 
concerned, I had the following in mind: 

“This specialized service must be 
developed gradually. In our case, we 
entered the field after twelve years of 
experience handling the financial trans- 
actions for automobile dealers. 

“A specialized staff must be organ- 
ized and trained. The most successful 
financing companies are managed by 
experienced automobile men, to take 
such successful ones as the General 
Motors, which now charges lower 
rates than the average and exercises 
precaution as to the type of business 
to be handled. The service cannot be 
conducted successfully as a side issue 
of some regular banking department, 
nor can all of the specialized details be 
handled by one man. 

“To organize and maintain a com- 
plete staff it is logical that the bank 
must expect to cultivate a big volume 
of financing business. ‘This business, 
in addition to being especially risky, 
is marked byseasonal fluctuations. The 
staff must be kept intact during the 
low as well as peak buying months.” 


A Pennsylvania Lien 


The president of a Pennsylvania 
corporation, which had _ borrowed 
money from a Pennsylvania bank, 
deposited $10,000 with the bank. 

“If you’ll renew the corporation’s 
note for three months, I will leave the 
deposit here until the rote is paid in 
full,” the president agreed. The note 
was renewed, the corporation failed to 
pay, and the president attempted to 
withdraw the deposit. 

“The deposit became a pledge and 
the bank has a lien on it until the note 
is paid,” the bank contended. 

“The law is very liberal in regard to 
the consideration required to support 
a pledge,” said the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court in ruling in favor of the 
bank in 83 Atlantic Reporter, 284. 

—M. L. H. 
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An Appeal to Reason! 


R. BANKER, when you purchased your bank 
M vault you were sold on buying as strong a 
vault as your budget would afford; your vault 
door may be 10” solid thickness or 36’’—the thicker it 
is the more protection you have—the same line of 
reasoning applies to night depository entrances—there- 
fore we designed 4 models each with a different pro- 
tection factor. 
ROTARY WEIGHTS : 
Universal Peerless II. DeLuxe Victory 
300 Ibs. 400 lbs. 800 lbs. 1,000 Ibs. 
Yeo Rotaries have few moving parts. 


Yeo Night Depositories are accepted as standard, and 
carry lowest insurance rates. 


BANK VAULT INSPECTION CO. 
SAMUEL P. YEO, President 
5 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bank Vault Inspection Co. iim 
5 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. J 
(Check square for information desired) 


[_] Please send me complete information re- 
garding the YeoRotary Night Depository. 


[_] Please quote on installation from attached 
plans. 


The Yeo Rotary 
Night Depository 
Increases Deposits 
and Renders a 
New Service— 


with 100% Safety 


Name 


Name of Bank 


City & State 


Victoria Venetian Blinds 


(Type No. 80 and 85) 


With Detachable Tapes 
and Removable Slats (for cleaning) 


WITHOUT UNFASTENING 
OR REMOVING CORDS 


© 


In type No. 70 and 75 slats lower from the top and accumulate at 
the bottom of window. 


® 
THE BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. 


NORWALK, OHIO 


EvIMINATE SHADE AND AWNING EXPENSE AND SECURE BETTER LIGHT FoR LEss MONEY 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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DEC 17 1930 
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Interior Proof Department Batch Sheet 
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411257 


Batch Number 
CREDITS 


One Burroughs 


J 


CORRESPONDENT BANK, 


It is pro- 


This tape is one of the two 
original lists of each group 
vided automatically by the 
Burroughs Transit and Prov- 
ing Machine. 


of items posted. 


2697254 
269725% 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Bank Jobs 


Substantially reduces the cost of 
writing transit letters by its 
speed, simplicity and accuracy. 
Positively identifies each check 
both as to endorser and the bank 
on which it is drawn, by the 
Numerical Transit System. This 
machine does not merely cut 
actual operating costs on transit 
letters. It brings further economy 
because it is also used for proving. 


On proving it provides two orig- 
inal lists of each group of items 
posted. Eliminates carbon paper 
and perforated sheets. Assures 
the attaching of tape lists to 
correct batches of items. And 
this sturdy machine will stand 
up under all the hard usage on 
proving in any bank. 


ADDING BOOKKEEPING : CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 


TRANSIT 
PROVING 


A Burroughs representative will be 
pleased to explain completely the 
numerous advantages of Burroughs 
Combination Transit and Proving 
Machine. Phone or write to the 
nearest Burroughs office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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BURROUGHS 


CHAIR 


FOR OPERATORS 


> 


Adds to the returns on your present invest- 
ment in office equipment by increasing pro- 
duction while reducing fatigue and errors. 
Its scientific design assures correct posture 
with the upper part of the body free for 
efficient work. The ball bearing swivel re- 
places twisting of operator’s back. The chair 
fits any individual, being easily adjusted with- 
out tools. For more details call our local office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


COMFORTABLE - DURABLE - 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


A Great Day for Fore- 
casting 


(Continued from page 25) 


““‘When we narrow down to one cer- 
tain company, we look to see how that 
company is set up. It may be making 
money today, but is it in such shape 
that its future is permanently 
promising? 

“For instance, one nationally known 
company has been startlingly success- 
ful. It is owned and dominated by one 
of those country-born geniuses who 
grew up with the industry. He occu- 
pies a unique position because of his 
uncanny judgment, his ruthless cour- 
age and originality, and his habit of 
looking over the shoulders of his execu- 
tives to know what’s going on in every 
department of his immense business. 

“Who will succeed this man when 
he retires or dies? He has maintained 
himself as chief by a generous policy 
of chopping off heads and by main- 
taining strict discipline, along with 
generous payment to those who make 
good. But can his vice-president fill 
the old man’s shoes? Can either of the 
two sons, or both, amount to as much 
of a man as their father has been for 
these twenty-five years? The whole 
company represents a speculation and 
a risk, as you can see. 

“A competitive company, mean- 
while, represents all the qualities of 
able management that we could ask 
for. That firm is on our approved list.” 

So they plan ahead for the future. 

Must we anticipate a weeding-out 
and merging of investment trusts, as 
England experienced in the 1890's? 

Must we weigh each security for new 
meanings and search it for secret 
liabilities? 

Must the banker expand his vision 
so as to know intimately and accu- 
rately what may be expected to happen 
in any~one of a score of trades and 
industries outside of his own city? 

Some one’s got to know! And at 
Brookmire they will tell you, ““The 
banker carries an unofficial responsi- 
bility in his community. He owes his 
depositors the responsibility of not 
only doing their banking for them, 
but of answering their questions and 
guiding them in their investments. 

‘These are days when many a bruised 
investor is glad to seek the advice of 
his friend, the banker.” 


‘THE lobby of the First and Tri State 

National Bank & Trust Company 
of Fort Wayne, Indiana, has a high 
decorative ceiling coated with a thin 
transparent layer of starch. When it 
comes time to clean the ceiling, this 
thin layer of starch can be easily re- 
moved, taking with it all the accumu- 
lated dirt. The ceiling is then re- 
starched. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.8.A. 4070-2-30-ADV. 
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